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BOOK II.— Continued. 



CHAPTER VI. 

MAHJORIE GOES HOME. 

' The heart of man is the pla«e the devils dwell in.' 
Sir Thomas Browne, 

§AEMER MORRISON had altered 
very little in the four years. 
Since the desertion o^ his son, a 
habit of silence came to him; he brooded 
secretly over what had happened, but he 
responded not at all to his wife's lamenta- 
tions and frequent expressions of wonder a» 
VOL. III. ^^ 
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to what had * got John/ In his proud un- 
yielding manner, he accommodated himself 
loftily to this disaster, as he had done to the 
other. 

In spite of his change for the better towards 
Marjorie, he had never taken again the 
caressing attitude towards her in which the 
sternness of his nature formerly unbent itself- 
Even when he most succeeded in convincing 
himself that Abel was forgotten, he did not 
fully forgive her; he was a man in whom 
complete pardon for what he considered a 
moral lapse was impossible; but he treated 
his daughter well, trusted and respected her, 
and found her infinitely useful in farming 
matters ; gradually he was coming to regard 
her as a chattel valuable to himself, and was 
losing sight of those rich possibilities of a per- 
sonal life apart from him which lay within her 
experience. How acutely she had felt the want 
of heart-confidence between them, and how his 
harsh dealing had thrown her more and more 
into a dependence upon Abel Greenhough, he 
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little dreamed. If ever he thought of that 
passage of her life, it was as of a shameful 
fact which, he hoped, his own sharp measures 
had crushed ; and that it could form to Mar- 
jorie the nucleus of her whole existence, be 
her very raison-d'etre, and mean for her the 
growing sum of duty, happiness, and hope, 
was simply inconceivable to him. 

Mrs. Morrison was diflferent. In propor- 
tion as her husband's sternness increased did 
she turn and cling, with mingled awe and 
admiration and love, to Marjorie. In her 
heart of hearts she knew that Abel Green- 
hough was unforgotten, and often, with a 
woman's curiosity after the many-coloured 
stories of true love, did she long to ask what 
secrets her daughter's silence concealed. 

But to have mentioned Abel's name would 

« 

have appeared to her an act little short of 
madness; and when she was prompted to 
utter words concerning him, they died upon 
her lips. 

If truth must out, she regretted him 
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too. There were times when it fretted her to 
think that after all the brilliant opening to 
her life Marjorie was still unmarried. As 
she thought of the lame conclusion to the 
Squire's courting, her heart turned from its 
first hope and yearned after the straight- 
limbed lad with his bronzed face and keen 
eyes, who once, and once only, had sat down 
to a meal at her board. Then she wished 
that she had him for a son in John's place ; 
and, more largely and unreservedly, she 
wished that Old Scrag had never come into 
the world at all. 

A weak nature and intellect has an infinite 
capacity for deceiving itself, and dealing out 
double measures to those around with an 
innocent unconsciousness of its own cunning. 
Marjorie never attempted to conceal the 
fact that she went out to meet Abel Green- 
hough ; she had not been forbidden to meet 
him, to love him, or to marry him ; there had 
been a plain understanding that they should 
marry when Abel chose. And as at first she 
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went openly to meet her lover, so now did 

m 

she go openly to meet her husband. Mrs. 
Morrison, however, managed the deceit which 
Marjorie had never dreamt of practising. 
Indeed, it was the girl's object to keep the 
fact of her faithfulness to Abel before her 
father's mind, and she had no idea that she 
had not succeeded. 

But Mrs. Morrison, blind to her own 
duplicity, connived at the meetings — though 
she would not have acknowledged that 
she knew of them for a moment — and 
yet managed to conceal the fact that they 
occurred from her husband. The poor 
woman's mind worked perpetually on the 
hopes connected with her daughter's future ; 
marriage and motherhood were of course the 
programme which the years must unfold. 
For what other reason did she keep Marjorie's 
own little baby-shirts pinned up in a silk 
handkerchief in a drawer ? And why other- 
wise should she keep the moth from the 
baby-flannels, and cover the pretty bassinette 
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in which Marjorie herself had lain with 
scrupulously clean lioUand ? There viust be 
a baby — a little grandchild — for her in the 
future; a fine lad, perhaps, who should 
* favour' that Martin Morrison whom she 
remembered, but in nowise have either his 
masterful temper or be like her son John ; or 
perhaps a little lass to run about with golden 
hair like Marjorie, and grow up into the same 
amazing beauty, and marry the Squire's son, 
and sit, at the end of all, an the amber 
drawing-room at the Hall, and call her 
grandmother, and ask her advice. 

But then Marjorie was getting on, she was 
still 'unwed,' and the lovers were dropping 
off from the farm. Marry of course she 
must ; the only thing was to manage it ; and 
with ' father ' looking black at every man who 
appeared, what was to be done ? Well, there 
was Abel left. The lass loved him ; he was 
as fine a lad as the country-side could show ; 
and, when there was real love in the matter, 
the children after all would be better favoured 
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and less puny, and get through teething 
quicker. Then the good woman would sit 
-down to Jeremy Taylor, and put her glasses 
on and lose herself in the * Holy Living,' and 
pretend that she believed Maijorie to be 
sitting in her bedroom studying the books 
which the Squire brought, while all the time 
she was following her in mind to the deserted 
quarry where Abel would be waiting, or 
having palpitations at the idea that her 
daughter was perhaps even in the unholy 
vicinity of Old Scrag himself. If Farmer 
Morrison inquired where Marjorie was, his 
wife responded according to what she per- 
suaded herself she thought. Had she been 
charged with conniving, she would have lifted 
up her hands in indignant horror, and have 
denied it ! 

Maqorie, meanwhile, having no idea that 
at times her father almost brought himself to 
believe that she had given up Abel, and fully 
aware that her mother knew of their con- 
stant intercourse, thought that he was pre- 
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j)ared any day to hear of their marriage • 
She trusted that it would not add materially'' 
to the blow to hear that it had occurred some 
time since, and that she and her husband had 
concealed it out of tender thought for them. 
Yet, in proportion as the dependent character 
of her early love had changed into self- 
sacrificing devotion, was her dread of the 
moment of disclosure. 

Shortly after the tableau at the Hall, Abel 
told his wife that he would no longer con- 
sent to her living away from him. Marjorie 
had also been coming to the conclusion that 
the time had arrived when she might safely 
acquaint her parents with what had happened. 
She could leave them now without any fear of 
the consequence. Therefore, having passion- 
ately thanked her husband for his patience 
and goodness to her, she said that she was 
ready to come. 

They were sitting together in the long 
chamber in Old Scrag's house at Ouzel Hole 
when this occurred, and Abel drew her 
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wedding-ring from its place of concealment 
and slipped it upon her finger again. Then 
he told her that already he had taken a small 
house in a wild and lonely part of Moorfield. 

There were other matters besides his own 
natural wishes whicli prompted Abel thus to 
interfere decidedly with his wife's sense of duty. 
In the summer she expected to become a 
mother, and it was out of the question that 
under these circumstances he could allow an 
equivocal state of things to exist any longer. 

Some delay occurred, however. Abel dis- 
covered that the house wanted repairs, and he 
had difficulty in getting them done. He in- 
tended to have taken his wife to Ouzel Hole ; 
but at that moment Mrs. Morrison fell ill 
of an attack which required careful nursing, 
and, on Marjorie's entreaty, he allowed her to 
remain ; so that the new year came, and three 
months of it slipped away before the two 
could begin their housekeeping. The time, 
however, had been a very happy one to 
them. They were constantly together; 
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and Marjorie, wearing her ring openly and no 
longer careful of her secret, was certain that 
her parents' minds were prepared. 

As the day approached (and it was now 
close at hand) when Abel was to come and 
take her away, she grew more and more 
hopeful. She felt convinced that they must 
know a large portion of her secret, and yet 
they had not altered their behaviour towards 
her. Whether she was mistaken or not 
was never wholly clear. It required almost 
wilful blindness on her father's part to remain 
in ignorance. But when a great dread is 
about to be realized, people often are wilfully 
blind. For the rest, how little had Marjorie 
calculated upon the event, and how ignorant 
are the young of the brooding minds of stern 
old age ! 

Three days after her encounter with Mr. 
Howell, Marjorie came down early as usual to 
prepare the kitchen for the morning meal. 
She had lit the fire and laid the breakfast on 
the table, and was moving about the room at 
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work on other little matters, when her father 
came in. He seated himself on the chair by • 
the fire, and took up the morning paper ; then 
he asked his daughter to reach him his 
glasses; he had placed them, he said, upon 
the mantelshelf the evening before. 

Marjorie had her dress loosely tucked round 
her waist ; but as she came and stood before 
him, and stretched her hands to feel along the 
shelf above, it broke from the pin and fell in 
straight folds about her. Old Morrison 
watched her as she stood in this attitude, at 
first idly, then attentively. Suddenly he 
uttered a hoarse cry, and, turning round, she 
saw that he was pointing at her figure with a 
look which she never forgot. 

' Father,' said Marjorie, regarding him with 
a singularly gentle and reproachful glance, * I 
have been married for nearly two years. I 
am Abel's wife.' 

He neither dropped his pointing hand nor 
spoke. 

* He is coming to tell you very soon, and to 
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take me home/ continued the girl wearily, 
* and to explain the things that made him 
marry me rather suddenly. I have stayed on 
here because I loved you and mother, and 
could not leave you as John had done. Often 
I wanted to tell you, to show you how unbear- 
able was the position I had been in ; but you 
made it too hard for me. I have tried to do 
my duty. If only you would have let me 
speak to you !' 

Her father answered not a word; but he 
rose from his chair and came towards her. 
Whether he walked or ran she did not know ; 
or whether, indeed, he reached her in one 
swift stride. Neither did she know whether 
he pushed her, or whether it was the mere 
force of his anger that compelled her to retreat 
before him. She found that she was hurry- 
ing along the passage in the direction of the 
front door with the sense of being swept 
before a noiseless storm ; and it was only 
when she realized that he was driving her into 
the open air that she resisted. Then she 
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turned, and striking against the closing door 
with both hands, looked him in the face with 
wide-open incredulous eyes. 

' Father ! My shawl ! Give me some- 
thing to cover myself! Let me speak to 
mother !' 

But the door slammed behind her, pushing 
her oflf the step with violence ; and she was 
left standing upon the threshold. 

Marjorie flung her hands to her head with 
an unspeakable sense of outrage. Then she 
looked wildly round, uncertain what to do 
next. To attempt to get back into the house 
would, she knew, be only to subject herself to 
further violence. Should she go to the 
nearest cottage and hide there until Abel 
came for her ? Impossible to bear the humili- 
ation of such a thing. Her pride was all in 
her husband, and she could not acknowledge 
to any that she was turned out of doors for 
having married him. If she could only get 
down to Ouzel Hole unseen ! But how dared 
she try the high-road? Bonnetless and 
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shawUess, and shaking with these irrepressible 
hysteric sobs, everyone's attention would be 
attracted to her. Did her mother hear her 
crying outside? Marjorie looked up and 
round again ; then, in the midst of her own 
agony, she remembered what her mother 
would suffer if she heard and was prevented 
from coming to her rescue. 

Thinking of this, she got her strength to- 
gether and went with some show of calm 
down the garden and out into the yard, reso- 
lute that if the farm labourers encountered 
her, they should guess nothing from her man- 
ner. Her natural refuge, of course, lay in 
the home which Abel had prepared, and to 
which he was waiting to take her. In one 
way, it was more possible to go thither than 
to his uncle's house at Ouzel Hole. For, 
though it was a great distance from Cock- 
shuthey, she might reach it by unfrequented 
paths, unseen; The immediate difficulty lay 
in crossing the high-road which ran at the 
bottom of the pastures. There was a gap in 
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the hedge of the road which would let her, by 
means of a somewhat precipitous descent, into 
the trout-brook valley; and, once there, she 
would be fairly started upon her journey. 

But there was a long distance before her. 
Between the trout-brook and the spot which 
Abel had chosen for their home were eight or 
ten miles of country which, luxuriant at first, 
gradually changed into wild, bleak, unculti- 
vated land. Faint and weak from the shock 
she had received, still shaken with hysteric 
sobs, and without having tasted food, no 
wonder that she shrank from the prospect. 
But there was no other course open to her, 
and she set out on her journey. 

It happened that the night before, Mr. 
Howell had received a rare call to attend the 
sick-bed of a HoUyss villager; and as the 
message was urgent, he left his own 
fil'^r^pless couch early, and refusing, as was 
common with him now, to touch a morsel of 
the breakfast prepared for him, set out for 
HoUyss before it was light. As he walked 
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along the highway below Cockshuthey, it 
chanced that he saw Marjorie in her familiar 
blue linsey working-dress coming along the 
meadow - paths towards the road. His 
first impulse was to turn back ; but the road 
was long and straight, she could not avoid 
seeing him if he did so ; and, moreover, the 
longing for another sight of her face over- 
mastered him. He slipped, therefore, into a 
gate near, and stood behind the bank and the 
hedge, where he intended to remain until she 
had passed. 

The field in which he now stood lay along- 
side the one down which she was advancing. 
The gap in the hedge of the high-road lay on 
the opposite side, considerably to the left of 
him. To reach the gap, it would therefore be 
necessary to pass him, and cross the road. 
The bank behind which he had stationed him- 
self was a high one, and the thick-set hedge 
growing above it concealed him, although he 
was perfectly able to watch her movements. As 
she came nearer he remarked that she wore no 
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other covering than her dress, and that her 
head, though it was a cold damp morning, 
was bare. Then he saw that she hesitated, 
and looked up and down the road before 
venturing into it. Having done so, she made 
a few hurried steps in his direction, and 
paused again. He saw now plainly the 
pitiable state of trouble she was in: he 
marked the nervous pallor of her face, the 
bitter sobbing, the distracted wringing of her 
hands as she turned in first one direction and 
then another. Presently she made a sudden 
dart across the road, and then stood still on 
the opposite path almost exactly in front of 
him. He watched her with a tumultuous 
heart, too intent upon discovering, if possible, 
the cause of her agitation, to dream of coming 
forward to offer any help. Then he saw her 
begin with trembling fingers to unknot the 
string of her apron. It had occurred to her 
that to throw something — even this — over 
her head, would make her look less remark- 
able than she at present did. Thinking her- 
voL. ni* 40 
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— ^that once past the wood, the moor air 
would give her new strength, and that Abel 
had surely said it was eight miles distant, and 
not ten, from Cockshuthey. Had she not 
come already a great part of this ? And 
surely she would find the way easily ? Abel 
had described it all so often. She calculated 
that leaving Cockshuthey at about seven 
o'clock, as she had done, and walking at the 
slow rate which she felt obliged to take, and 
making allowances for wandering every now 
and again out of her way, so as to avoid the 
public paths, she should yet reach his cottage 
considerably before noon. 

Thus encouraging herself, she got through 
the uphill work of the wood, and emerging at 
the top, sank down for a moment to repose. 
She was already exhausted, and the prospect 
upon which her eyes rested dismayed her. 
Around in every direction lay the purple heads 
of the moors, the steep ascents ridge upon 
ridge, which, softened by distance, look like 
notches cut in one great hill, but near at 
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hand prove \ to be the separate crowns of so 
many formidable hillocks. To Marjone, on 
the present occasion, they seemed one and all 
unconquerable. Moreover, from this point 
the look of the country happened to be un- 
familiar to her, and she felt bewildered and 
unable to decide in which direction Moorfield 
lay. 

She knew the hills by their names ; but 
seen from this spot they turned upon her a 
strange aspect, and seemed all to have got 
out of position, and to be pressing forward 
into one another's way. The high ridge 
opposite, she thought, should be Taw's Cliflf ; 

but instead of lying softly behind Bed Brink, 

« 

it was beetling above that forsaken rock and 
showing a more alarming front than ever ill- 
famed Bed Brink had done. How awfully 
the valley seemed to dip below it ! And that 
carpet of heather at the base, which looked in 
the distance like a soft brown shadow, was 
broken up into jagged roughnesses; 

Kature turned her sternest face upon her 
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to-day; obstacles and difficulties bristled at 
every point. She remembered, as a child, 
having suflfered, if by some accident she was 
left behind her party in the road ; and how 
the way, which had been short and pleasant 
so long as her little hand clung to her father's, 
looked like a formidable and unconquerable 
space when she was separated from him. 
Something like this she experienced now. It 
was not only that the way was long and be- 
yond her strength, but she had been roughly 
torn from the old life and cast forwards alone 
upon the untried; she should have parted 
from the one with tears and embraces ; she 
should have entered the new led by the tender 
hand of her husband ; but where the home 
was to which she was coming she did not 
clearly know, and the great way that lay be- 
tween, all bleak and drear, oppressed her 
imagination sorely. There was no sun to be 
seen, yet calculating from the distance she 
had come, and from her own state of hunger, 
she concluded that it must now be between 
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nine and ten o'clock. Well, courage ! Moor- 
field must lie somewhere beneath Taw's Cliflf, 
and in that direction she would make. 

Alas ! Poor girl ! She was already on 
the right side for Moorfield ; and as she now 
tnmedy she was setting her back upon it, and 
making for the part of the cUflf that lay be- 
yond. 

The next few hours were spent in hopeless 
wanderings about the maze of moorland in 
which she found herself. Many a time was 
she compelled to sink down upon the wet 
heather to rest, and to struggle with the in- 
clination to break out into renewed sobbing, 
which would, she knew, have deprived her 
of her little remaining strength. Then she 
would rise up again, and mount the highest 
point near, in the hope of getting a view of 
the valley and country. 

Over and over again did she do this, only 
to find new peaks and hillocks frowning 
above and around. With this a great scare 
came over her — a nightmare such as she had 
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had in dreams, of cHmbing perpetually and 
hopelessly and to no end ; and she was obliged 
forcibly to turn her mind to the object of her 
journey — ^to the need Abel had of her, to the 
happy home that was waiting for her — and 
more than all to the habit of collected calm- 
ness which had always enabled her to bring 
the thing m hand to some sort of rational 
conclusion. The sun sullenly refused even 
to hint in what part of the sky he was shining, 
and Marjorie did not know, in' spite of her 
faintness, that noon had come and gone, and 
that Abel's dinnej:-hour was over. She had 
seated herself on a bunch of heather, and was 
idly watching the dart of the rabbits hither 
and thither, the quaint long-eared little heads 
peeping at her from their retreats, and now and 
then the strutting form of a black-cock, or a 
timid partridge hiding its head. She rested 
only when it was absolutely necessary; the 
stillness made her loneliness too apparent, 
and drove her upon thoughts which in her 
state of nervous shock and fatigue were fast 
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becoming disordered. She sprang up again 
and again from such pauses to work her way 
laboriously over the next peak, rather than 
encounter her own fancies. 

At last there came a time when, as she 
looked down from her high position, she saw 
lying beneath her a charming little stone 
cottage in the midst of a pretty well- 
cultivated garden. She made up her mind 
to descend to it. But in her weary and 
exhausted state, how terrible were these 
downward steps ! Her knees trembled 
violently, and she feared lest she should 
pitch forward upon her face. Many a yard 
did she creep upon hands and knees, clinging 
to the heather and grass for support, because 
of the swimming in her head. In this 
manner she reached the place in due time, 
and passing up the path with such show of 
composure as she could assume, knocked at 
the door timidly. There was no answer, save 
a low growl from a dog. She lifted the latch 
gently, but the door was locked. Then she 
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went to the window, and the first thing she 
sa,w was Abel's dog lying upon the hearth 
beside a chair, while upon this was thrown 
a coat which she at once recognised as her 

husband's. 

She had come to their home, then — 
stumbling upon it as by purest accident ! 
The first feeling was of deep thankfulness, 
even though she knew no means of entering. 
The second was one of dismay. 

Throughout her journey, Marjorie had been 
consciously repressing thoughts which now 
crowded overwhelmingly into her mind, and 
which she had no more force to reject. This 
home-coming was so pitifully different from 
any she had ever imagined : she had thought 
of Abel's joy in bringing her himself, of the 
pride with which he would lead her over the 
threshold ; she had pictured that the more 
pride he took in her, the more loving and 
submissive would she be, the more would she 
respond to his lightest touch or look. 

But was not love a delicate flower ? And 
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when he knew that she had been driven 
to come nnsnmmoned to his door, toiling 
thither on foot like a beggar, clad in her 
spare working-dress, with no decent cover- 
ing about her, torn and drenched, ill and 
shaking, forsaken of those who should have 
protected her — was it not probable that he, 
too, would change, and that the bloom of 
love would fade? She had heard of such 
things. What was it that the minister told 
her Abel had said? For the first time — 
and it was only because of her state of 
weakness and exhaustion, and because one 
shock induces the nervous expectation of 
another — ^the words which she had not even 
thought it worth while to repeat to her 
husband, took hold of her mind. Then she 
turned from the door and crept slowly and 
with difficulty to an outhouse, which stood 
partially open, and, finding some loose straw 
thrown in a comer for the dog, laid herself 
down upon it, and suddenly lost conscious- 
ness. 
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There was a great weary time, during 
which she was dimly aware of pain and of a 
crashing weight on heart and mind ; whether 
she slept or waked she knew not, nor whether 
she lay still or moved, nor whether the sounds 
that struck upon her ear were real or 
imaginary. Whatever she felt was pain and 
terror, and vain efforts with limhs like leaden 
weights. 

Then came a change. The struggle was 
all in her mind now — to get back, to see, to 
hear. Ah! she could hear; some one was 
speaking ; it was her husband's voice. There 
was one moment of suspense, and into it alL 
the torture of the day was crowded in a heap.. 
Then she gathered the sense. 

* Oh ! I blame myself, mother. Oh I I 
have been a careless husband !' 

*Now, lad, don't thee take on so sore,' 
responded Mrs. Greenhough's voice; * don't 
let her wake and see thee crying. I tell thee 
hoo'U do rarely. Hoo's a strong young thing 
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and 'bU niver take no harm, and hoo'U come 
to presently and make thee as glad as a 
lark/ 

She had come home, then, after all. 




CHAPTER Vn. 



NEW P08BEBBI0NS. 

'Thy wife now lives for thee — for thee alone.' 

Alfred the Great. 

®ARJORIE watched the primroseB — 
the few puny delicate plants 
which Abel had managed to make 
grow in his garden — come out and pass away 
again; and then the sturdier wall-flower 
appeared, and marigolds, and bird-in-the- 
bush ; and she tended the flowers until the 
lupins and hardy roses were out, and the 
garden was bright with the braTo yellow 
heartsease, and even, under a frame, there 
were rows of purple and ivory-coloured 
But in the summer, when Christie, 
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standing by his foreman's side, looked over 
the waving fields of com, and pointed out to 
him that the ears were ripening fast, and that 
a flush as of sunlight was upon them, a better 
flower than all these had come, for a son was 
bom to Abel and Marjorie. He was a little 
dark-eyed baby, and unmistakably * favoured * 
Old 'Scrag, although Mrs. Greenhough tried 
to persuade herself that the masterful line of 
eyebrow would grow into Maqorie's delicate 
curve, and that the firm little lips would 
develop into Marjorie's soft serious mouth. 

Of course Abel's marriage had leaked out 
to the villagers in due time, and had been a 
nine days' wonder to them ; a few accorded 
him a measure of respectful notice on account 
of his connection with the Morrisons ; others, 
. especially some women, thought that a girl 
who would wed Old Scrag's nephew was no 
better than she should be. On the whole, 
Marjorie had to accept the isolated position 
of the family into which she had married, 
although a few came forward with kindly 
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congratnlatioBS the first time she appeared 
in Moorfield as Abel's wife, and timidly went 
round to the various shops to buy in pro- 
visions. But the interest in the event soon 
blew over and ceased to excite talk ; the birth 
of the baby scarcely revived it, though a few 
then shook their heads and expressed an 
opinion that he would take after his great- 
uncle, while others piously prayed that the 
event might be * blessed ' to Old Scrag and 
issue in the conversion of that unregenerate 
man. 

One Saturday afternoon, when Marjorie's 
baby was at least two months old and the 
com was aU gathered in at Christie's, she 
and her husband were sitting together by the 
hearth, Abel holding the sleeping child, and 
his wife sewing by his side. Happiness had 
brought back to Marjorie's face that beautiful 
stillness which had marked it in very early 
days 9 and her husband thought that she was 
lovelier as a mother even than she had been 
before. 
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* Now do put the baby in the cradle, Abe/ 
said she. * It's far better for the child. When 
you come home, there's no keeping your 
hands off it/ 

* I can scarce believe that it's ours yet,' 
said Abel, laying the child down with a sigh 
of joy. * Did you ever see a baby that could 
fold its little hands so prettily ?* 

VI do think it is prettier than most. It's 
your very picture.' 

* Nay ! I hope not. I want to see your 
face in it.' 

* That's just your perversity; But it's 
going to please me, and be Abel Greenhough 
over again in spite of you.' 

'Well! we can bide and see. What art 
doing, Marjorie ?' 

' Thy shirts, to be sure. What thy 
mother must have suffered from them !' 

* Is it the buttons ? Thou can have a 
servant whenever thou wilt, lass. I've said 
that over and over, but thou won't listen to 
me.' 

VOL. III. 4:1 
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* And do you suppose that I'm going to 
give up one inch of my precious work to a 
servant-girl ? I'd like to see anyone laying 
hands on my husband's things or my baby's.' 

* I wonder if the Squire knows that we've 
got him,' said Abel, leaning over the cradle 
again. 

* Lawy told me that she wrote and told 
Zachary about our marriage, and I've taken 
for granted that he sent the news to Derrick. 
I would have written myself, only that it 
seemed wrong for me to write and say how 
happy we were. No ; I could not write to 
him.' 

'It would never have done. I make no 
doubt that Zach would tell him. It was 
about the baby I meant.' 

* Well, I don't care for him to hear every- 
thing, poor lad! Dear heart! The sad 
thing about our being married was that it made 
some others unhappy.' 

Then Marjorie comforted herself by remem- 
bering that absence and new interests would 
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surely cure the wounds of both Derrick and 
Zachary, and that she would be as completely 
forgotten as she desired to be. 

* Abe ; have you ever heard a word of Mr. 
Howell ?' she asked*, after a pause. 

* That's the very first time you've men- 
tioned his name Bince you came home !' 

* I try never to think of him. It makes 
me turn cold. But I should like to know.' 

* Well ; he's gone.' 

* Oh ! I am glad. I've always been a little 
bit timid out a walk.' 

'Now, lass,' said Abel, looking vexed, 'why 
didn't you tell me that ? I could have set 
your mind at rest.' 

* But it wasn't worth speaking of. If I'd 
remembered I would have told, but I forget 
everything when you come home.' 

* Dost ? But thou must look over the day 
for the future, and see if there's anything to 
confess.' 

* Ay ! I will, Abe* It'll help me to be 
good, I reckon, and to feel strong and safe.' 
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* My bonnie wife ! It's thou as keeps me. 
But Howell left, I tell thee, about a week 
after thou came to me/ 

* Did he know about my coming ?' 

* No ; he knew nothing. At least, so far 
as I can make out/ ^ 

* He knew of our marriage. I am sure of 
that because of his conversation with me/ 

* Yes, from what you say he must have 
found that out long since. All I mean is that 
he did not know you had come to me. It 
appears he went to one of your father's farm- 
labourers and inquired whether you were at 

* home, and the man said that you were not, but 
that he had no idea what had happened to you. 
The man told me himself with a grin when our 
marriage became known generally. Then I 
heard at Milltown that Mr. Howell had given 
out that his health had broken down, and that 
he must take a rest.' 

* But he is not coming back ?' 

* I can't say. They have put a minister in 
his place, who has been there for months. 
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My aunt Ann says lie has **but a very in- 
different measure o' tli' Spirit/' and that it's 
**a pity for a minister o' th' Lord to leave 
his flock to ramping and roaring lions." A 
precious shepherd Howell was ! Marjorie, 
isn't that the gate clicking that I hear T 

' There, now ! No one ever calls when you 
are at work, and I don't want anyone now 
you're at home !' 

* Come, open the door, lass.' 

Marjorie did so. And then she stood 
staring incredulously at the person who had 
knocked ; for, to her unspeakable astonish- 
ment, it was her mother who stood upon 
their threshold. She threw the door wide 
open, drew her into the kitchen, and took her 
into her arms with a cry of joy. 

* Oh, mother I I am glad !' 

'Ay, child! Thou'll fair throttle me! 
Wheer's th' baby?' 

* Oh, mother ! Have you really come to 
see me T 

* Hoosht, lass ! He knows nowt on't. I've 
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crept up while he were off at Milltown t' buy 
a new cow. Lavvy Pearse, she met me i' the 
road one day, and she just nipped up and 
whispered: " Thy Marjorie's getten a child. 
It's a by." Then I made up my mind. Ay ! 
Dear, dear! And me not here to give 
advice.' 

*Here is the baby, Mrs. Morrison,' said 
Abel gently, seeing that Marjorie was too 
overcome to speak, and that his mother-in- 
law's eyes were wandering restlessly round the 
room. 

* Ay, Abe, lad ! I did na see thee. And 
so thou'rt my grandchild's father. Did ever ! 
Well, what I always say is this : *' Set yosel 
again young folks bein' wed, and they'll do 
it ; give 'em leave, and they'll let it alone." 
Like pigs, whichever way you pull, they go 
t' other/ 

^ Baby's waking, mother. Thou can see 
its eyes.' 

* Now, Marjorie, I reckon that every one o' 
his flannels are wrong. And thou's got my 
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grandchild i' a wooden cradle ! And thy 
bassinette lying to whoam ! Dear ! dear !' 

* This was Abel's own cradle, mother. Mrs. 
Greenhough gave it to me.' 

* Thou knows, Marjorie, when Abel came 
up to th' farm like a wild bull, and give father 
what-for i' a manner as did him credit, stand- 
ing straight up for his rights like a man, and 
a cart too at the door, and thy clothes and 
books, and little comforts to be put into it 
there and then, I just watched from parlour. 
And then up I nipped and got thy old baby- 
linen, and lapped it i' a shawl. I'd meant for 
t' have slipped it i' Abe's hand at t' last 
minute. He were that proud and mad he did 
na see me, though. But father did. Ay ! 
father were bad that night.' 

* Mother !' cried Marjorie, on her knees by 
Mrs. Morrison's side, while the baby lay on her 
lap, innocently murmuring to itself, * won't 
father forgive me ? I could not help loving 
Abel ! He never would let me explain what 
I felt, or speak of myself at all. All I 
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thought had to be kept in my own 
heart ' 

* Now, child/ said Mrs. Morrison severely, 
* a woman o' sense like me knows as a lass 
will have her lad (I niver could see why thou 
and t' Squire could na make it up and get 
wed peaceable, though, wi' a sating wedding- 
gown and church bells as behoved) ; and I were 
never that set again thy marrying Abe, as is 
straight-limbed and a bright eye, though 
attached to Scrag. But a mon's different. 
He sets hissel again a thing out o' mere 
peevishness ; and then the more he finds out 
that he's been wrong, the more he sticks to 't. 
It's their way o' putting things right; they're 
for turning th' warld to their notions, but they 
winna budge theirsels. Set thy mind at rest 
about father. He'll niver forgive thee/ 

Maqorie rose and sat back on her chair. 

* He'll maybe come round one day, my 
lassie,' said her husband, bending gently over 
her. 

* Mother, how's the farm-work getting on T 
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* Very middling, child, very middling. Old 
Sairey hoo died i' calf, and then thy dad mun 
«ell t' heifer as we reared from last year. 

And now he thinks we haven't enough cattle, 

« 

:and oflf he goes to th' market for a cow. I 
were always against him selling that heifer. 
We could ha' done well wi' her wi' patience, 
but we could na get i3(iuch i' brass. Thy 
father's very changeable about things at times. 
He wants a deal o' advising, and yet he'll take 
none*' 

* Oh, mother, he wants John and me !' 

* Thee rest i' thy mind, child. I didna come 
liere to disturb thee. We've Scripture's warrant 
for a lass taking to her natural home. And 
I'm a deal less worrited with thee comfortably 
wed and a fine baby than I was before. 
Where's the use o' spreading worry ? It 'ud 
ha' fair brought me to th' grave if I'd ha' 
thought thou were always going to be 
mewed up at t' farm, and niver a mon coming 
and going, nor children holding to thee appem. 
And it's a rare fine baby, Marjorie, and does 
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thee credit. But thon'll do well to try a little 
dill-water for th' wind ; and lap it well up ; 
and don't be sparing o' flannel. See, I 
brought thee a bundle o' things — unbeknown 
to father, o' course. Ay ! * I mun be oflF I 
He'll be home before me, I doubt. It's a 
longish step to thy house, Abel.' 

* But I hope that you'll find your way here 
again, Mrs. Morrison.' 

* Oh, mother, you must come again.' 

* It's a hard thing for a woman to have to 
steal off like a thief to see her only daughter^I 
But thou knows how it is, Marjorie.' 

*Now I know that thou'st forgiven me I 
shall be doubly happy, mother. And Abel i> 
80 good to me,' she added in a whisper, when 
they were outside the door and walking down 
the little path to the gate. 

* Don't let him get the upper hand, Marjorie t 
JDont r whispered poor Mrs. Morrison, looking 
up piteously and anxiously. 

* He's got that already, mother, I reckon ; 
but then, it's such a gentle hand, I don't feel 
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it. But, mother! don't you think if father 

knew about baby 

Mrs. Morrison shook her head, wiped her 
eyes, and bustled oflf. 



BOOK IIL 




LOVE PERFECTED. 

' This noble affection Mis not on vulgar and i 
■^mtitutioiiB, but on such as are marked for virtue.' — 
SiE Thoilas Browne. 

fN empty house, with the comfortless 
tendrils of ivy and creepers flap- 
ping across the panes, with idle 
chimneys and closed doors, and no sound of 
human voices, or any of the busy stir of life, 
aad yet with the impress of a home left on it, 
as warmth is sometimes left within a corpse. 
Blank windows looking out on a dull yard, and 
Useless sheds where no cattle came and went, 
nor fowls played out their self-important days 
and cackled ovep the domestic history ; de- 
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serted fields with uncut hay, into which the 
children stole fearlessly to gather the may- 
flower and trembling grass, and where the 
corncrake and field-mouse made their nest& 
in peace ; a garden that was already liiding 
its trim inviting appearance beneath a tangle 
of weeds, with the hollyhocks lying prone for 
want of support, and the tea-rose sweeping 
down into the mud, and the plum and cherry 
tree breaking from the rusty nail in the garden 
wall. True, the fruit was slowly ripening in 
the summer sun, and blossoms still peeped here 
and there, throwing out a beauty and fragrance 
which there was no one to gather; but the 
rose-bed was a waste, and the arbour had 
fallen into ruins. 

Cockshuthey was to let. 

Christie's farm, on the other hand, was 
blessed with prosperity. It was whispered 
that if Farmer Morrison had taken his son- 
in-law's written oflFer to come and manage 
the place for him, he need never have been 
driven to give up his home and calling. For 
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Christie's farm had continued to put forth 
yearly the crops of fair waving corn, and to 
turn out a punctual supply of butter from the 
pasture-lands, while Cockshuthey had steadily 
lost and declined. 

Maqorie, with her heart full of memories, 
went one morning to see the place after it was 
tenantless, in company with Lavinia Pearse 
and her little four-year-old son. 

*I can hardly bear to think of it,' she said, 
as they returned up the hill to the little house 
at Moorfield ; * nor can I bear to think of 
father and mother in a small two -roomed 
cottage. To think of mother without a par- 
lour! And to think that Abel saw every 
year exactly the mistakes father was making; 
and that it need not have happened at all !' 

* Didst get anything from the sale ?' 

* I could not bear to go. But Abe went. 
He bought all mother's coppers she was so 
fond of, and the best bed, and sent them 
down to her for a present. But my father 
had them all returned. Poor mother ! She 
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cried most sadly about it when I saw her. I 
told her we should keep them safe for her. 
Abe got a little of the other fdmiture^ too. 
It's strange the memories that cling about it V 
^ Dost know that I bought some ?' 

* Thou, Lawy ! Why, what canst thou do 
with fdmiture?* 

' Well, Marjorie, it was Zach made me do it. 
He sent me a lot o' money as soon as ever he 
heard there was to be a sale ; and I was to 
buy up eTerything I liked. He reckons I'm 
not strong enough for service, even ; and he 
means me to make myself a little home, and 
just take in sewing and a bit o' weshing, like 
mother did. I shall have all the Squire's 
shirts — Mrs. Finch, she promised me 
that.' 

* Well, it's like Zach ! He was always a 
good kind lad ; and I take it as a kindness 
to us as well as to you. He knew that we'd 
sooner you had the fomiture than anyone. 
Lavvy, I'm so glad ! The days of peace that 
Abel foretold are coming after all !' 
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* I often think on't 1 Abe's been good to 
me off and on !' 

* He always says you are the bravest little 
maid he knows.' 

* Ay, nay ! I can only just scrat on at 
most.' 

*I know better, Lavvy. But about the 
Squire's shirts. I doubt you will be disap- 
pointed there — seeing he is away/ 

* Thou dost na know, then ! The steward 
had a letter from London — the very first as 
has come straight from Maister Derrick hissel ; 
and he come up t' see Mrs. Finch, and she 
were t' look up the servants again, and get 
th' Hall ready, for the Squire were coming 
home directly. Mrs. Finch were main vexed 
wi' me for leaving just now. But I know 
Maister Derrick will excuse it when he hears 
as it was Zach's wish.* 

This was the first that Marjorie had heard 
of Derrick's approaching return; and sufficient 
thought was awakened by the news to keep 
her silent. The fact that the letting of 
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Cockslmthey would lie in his hands rather 
than the steward's was uppennost in her mind; 
and when she had parted from Lavinia she 
took her little son up in her arms and made all 
possible speed back to her cottage. 

Abel had already returned. He stretched 
out his arms for the child when they entered ; 
and as Marjorie put him into them, she asked 
eagerly if he had heard the news. 

* No. What news ? Little chap, tell me 
what thy mother's all in a tremble about.' 

* Oh, Abel ! the Squire's coming back.' 
Abel set the child down, and stood looking 

at his wife with a comical expression. 

* Well ! He cannot alter it now ; he is 
forestalled for good and for all. I hope — I 
think, he will be friendly.' 

* Abe, don't remind me of that part of the 
past. He will have forgotten it all by now, I 
am thankful to say. It is of another thing I 
am thinking.' 

* And what is that ?' 
'It is of Cockshuthey.' 
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Abel was now over thirty-five years old, and 

his fine face was adorned by a curling beard. 

He passed his hand slowly over it in the pause 

*iat ensued after his wife's words, while his 

son clasped his leg and swung upon it in a 

great eflFort of affection. 
* Is there anything that would make it wrong 

to ask for it?' 

As Marjorie said this she looked anxiously 

&t her husband. Besides the love which shone 

from his eyes upon her punctually as the day- 
"ght from the sky, she rested upon the convic- 
tion that Abel applied the matters that came 
before him to a standard higher than her own, 
and that his decisions were inevitably those to 
which her own highest moral sense would 
respond. Happy they who have a moral 
trust in those they love, whose affections are 
called upon to aspire as well as to endure ! 
And Marjorie's nature had deepened and 
developed and grown by its union with Abel's. 
In one matter her influence over him was even 
more strongly marked than his with her. It 
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had brouglit him into tune with ordinary life, 
had made him recognise and learn to love all 
that is sweet and wholesome in well-ordered 
paths; had shown him the beautiful spiritual 
life which grows from roots planted amid 
duties that look narrow to the impatient eye ; 
had taught him the charm and wise necessity 
of limiU^ of the guidance of law and custom. 
Mrs. Greenhough's heart marvelled and re- 
joiced as her son yielded slowly but more and 
more to the tender hand that pruned his ex- 
travagances, to the love that led him gently 
within the sweet orderly round of domestic 
duty, and taught him the use of a code of re- 
ligious observance. The rich generous nature 
deepened under this influence, gaining and not 
losing in power ; just as Marjorie, in her un- 
questioning trust, lifted her simpler heart up 
to the level of his greater aims, and responded 
in ever-growing sympathy to the noble dreams 
of her husband's enthusiasm, and his vigorous 
conception of a perfect standard for human 
life and duty. 
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* I see no reason/ said Abel, when he had 
waited sufficiently for consideration, * why I 
should not bid for it. I should be loth to 
"think that he would bear me a grudge for 
what has happened. I do not think it. On 
the other hand, it would not suit me to ask a 
favour from a man whose happiness I have 
spoiled. But this is not a favour. The land 
is lying idle, and I can make it worth his 
while to let it to me.' 

*I can scarcely dare to believe that we 
shall get it. Abel, you would let me go to 
father and beg him on my knees to come back 
and spend his last days there ? And I would 
take the child with me.' 

* Thou should, lassie. But don't think too 
much about it. I can't bear to see thee with 
pale cheeks and tearful eyes, and so over- 
eager.' 

* It would take a weight from my mind.' 

* Do you think I do not understand ? But 
I want you not to set your heart on some- 
thing we may never get. Four years is a great 
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piece oat of a man's life, and Devonporte will 
be much changed, I make no doubt.' 

* I know he will have forgotten nu. Bat I 
thought he might give it because of your 
worth/ 

' Yoa make a mistake then, lads. But I 
Hliall make my offer for it as a matter of 
ordinary business.' 

Then Abel stooped down and lifted up his 
son, who, having received no notice, was chang- 
ing his psean into a lament. Marjorie untied her 
bonnet and tlurew it off, and seated herself 
opposite to them. The visit to Cockshuthey, 
the news of the Squire's return, stirred all the 
subtle threads of memory, and made her heart 
tremble with the thought of a past that seemed 
to linger still about her present. The things 
that an hour ago had worn the common look 
of everyday life were suddenly transfigured 
with the mysterious touch ; and that which had 
been precious before acquired a tenfold value. 
She watched her husband, trying to recall in 
the mature man the face and shape of the hand- 
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some lad who had wooed and won her heart ; 
thinking how the intense love between them 
"twain had never seemed to have a conscious 
"beginning, but had always been there, and how 
the character that had once half startled and 
rendered her afraid had slowly grown to be in 
her eyes the very ideal of what was true 
and manly and trustworthy ; and how he who 
owned it had been her husband for six blissful 
years and more, so that it was now impossible 
to think of herself without Abel, or of Abel 
without her. Then she marked the gentle 
affection, the fatherly tenderness in his keen 
^yes, as he held the boy and let him climb 
up and down with childish shrieks of triumph 
4iid laughter, and large imagination of his own 
4ichievement. 

Abel became conscious of his wife's still- 
ness presently, and looked up to find her eyes 
fixed upon him with their in tensest gaze. 
Without a word, he softly set the child aside, 
emptied his pocket of various treasures to 
pacify him, and then turned an inquiring 
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glance back to Marjorie. She got up, and 
suddenly laid her arms about his neck. 

' My lass, what is it ?' 

* Nothing, AbeL* 

But with a mutual instinct they clung to 
each other in that silent embrace in which 
love can speak when the tongue is still. 
And if love itself could have uttered anything, 
it would have told of its own mournful pre- 
vision that a perfect happiness is unlasting 
upon earth. 




CHAPTER II. 



A MEETING BETWEEN FOES. 
' The goda are to each other not unkaown.' 
St had been a snltry summer, and 
now the weather was so parched 
and hot that Derrick, who had 
endured the heats of Africa, Arabia, and 
India, inclined to the opinion that England 
was the hottest place in the world after all. 
Morning after morning opened upon cloudless 
skies and a blazing sun, and at night a broad 
belt of fierce red light lingered in the west 
long after all right-minded men were in their 
beds. The springs had hidden themselves 
deep in the earth, and refused to flow any 
more to be Ucked up remorselessly by the 



greedr god^ ami c^iqi the ^hiiifat lanes 
missed tfrffr comptiTTTmT broo&s. wboee ^lallow 
wiltes weze wfaak to trespass wifik hony and 
soft irM^^* rigiit asqss tibazi. The grass 
was bzowEfc and de^psifrirTg^ the tre€S drooped, 
and such Sowas as coold be mdiiced to bear 
it, tanfied &enr with indEgxialiioii ; moisture 
had suffered a rereise, azid the ^ dew of the 
moTTifng' had penshed. 

In the dining-room at the Hall, the long 
windows and the doors were set wide open, 
although it was eTening, and the Squire was 
taking his dinner. 

It was his first exening at home, and this 
was the same room, and these the same 
snrromidings, in the midst of which he had 
sat down to a similar meal on the occasion 
of that other retnm to the home of his 
ancestors eight years ago or more. Derrick 
was not greatly altered. The fashion of clean 
shaving, save for his monstachey preserved 
the contonr of his face, and kept the look of 
youthfalness, even boyishness, to which his 
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countenance was inclined ; but there was no 
petulance in it now; it was stronger and 
more manly, and the pink and white skin had 
acquired a comely brown. So had the long 
lithe hand ; there was, moreover, a sinewiness 
about that member of which Derrick, in his 
heart, was proud — the trace of some hard 
rough work which went beyond the play of 
gymnastics and manly pursuits, and which, 
^ it could have told its history, would have 
confessed that it was Nature's seal to fine 
long-suflFering deeds of endurance and toil for 
the help of others. 

It is good to carry symbols of the kind 
Upon the face and hand, to bear these natural 
medals for true heroism. But the mould of 
Derrick's countenance would be, to the end, 
rather noble and lovable than strong, and his 
power would lie rather in winning than com- 
pelling. His programme was, at present, to 
write a book and to stand for his county. 
He was thirty-one years of age, and it was 
time that he entered more decidedly into 
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public life, the experience for which he had 
been gathering and accumulating for the last 
four years. Perhaps he should marry. 

It was this last thought which occupied 
him now. He turned his chair from the 
table, and leaning his elbow upon it, looked 
out, through the wide-open windows, on the 
long slopes of lawn and distance that lay 
before him, crushed, as it were, by the weight 
of the excessive sunlight. 

How pathetic are the wanderings of human 
fancy when, missing some important turn in 
the maze of facts and destiny, it takes its 
deluded course onwards until it stands poised 
upon a height of unreal hope and - aspiration 
which a word can overthrow. And yet how 
marvellous is the Providence which can train 
a soul through its own blindness towards 
the higher issue for which it is being per- 
fected. 

How shall I describe the mistakes which 
one by one had led Derrick into the suppo- 
sition that Marjorie was Marjorie Morrison 
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still, and that now, at last, his chance with 
her had come ? 

In the first place, his generous appreciation 
of Zechary's character and genius had led 
him to conclude that he was her favoured 
lover. When he thought that he had dis- 
covered Marjorie's secret, he in no way 
changed towards his friend, but continued to 
help on that success which he supposed in 
the end would reconcile Farmer Morrison to 
their marriage. 

In this he had undertaken no extravagant 
self-sacrifice ; for Zachary's success had been 
his own personal aim before, and he simply 
remained unaltered towards him when he 
found he was his rival. The girl's dismissal 
of himself was unmistakable ; and he left 
HoUyss on his long exile with the healthy 
design of shaking off his passion completely. 
More than in his life before had he sought 
female society in every country to which he 
had travelled; he met beautiful and gentle 
English girls touring upon the Continent, and 
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eagerly made their acquaintance, and would 
haTe loved again had he been able. But his 
main object was work, and in the straining of 
his powers after the best that was to be found 
and the best that was to be done, the beauti- 
ful haunting face of Maijorie did at last fade 
away into the background of his thoughts. 
But there, unconsciously, like a dim and 
lovely fresco, it remained. 

Yet, as the letters from Zachary arrived, at 
long intervals perhaps, but still with some 
show of regularity, and he found that the 
sculptor remained in Rome, and even when in 
England never made his way, as far as he 
could learn, to Hollyss, he began to think 
that either he was wedded to his art, or that 
his love had worn out with his patience. 
Then hope again dawned for him, and his 
thoughts went inward to gaze upon the 
memory of the beautiful face, until it regained 
its , empire over him ; and last, like a magnet, 
it drew him home. 

The first piece of news which met him 
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iipon his return to London, was contained in 

a letter from his steward which had lain at 

the banker's for two or three months. It 

told him that Cockshuthey was to let, and 

that Farmer Morrison had retired to a small 

cottage upon the estate. 

Zachary, meanwhile, had made a list of 
similar mistakes. He had begun by believing, 
on his side, that the Squire was the favoured 
lover ; but gradually an uncertainty about the 
Matter crept into his mind. When the Squire 
l^ft his Hall and village, he puzzled over the 
^vent for some time, but found no perfectly 
Natural solution of it, until a letter reached 
Mm from Lavinia during the following 
summer. It told him of the secret marriage 
between Abel and Marjorie. Zachary at 
once concluded that the Squire had either 
discovered or been made aware of the exist- 
ence of a favoured lover ; and neither upon 
his own account nor upon his friend's could 
he bring himself to mention the sorrow which 
so nearly touched them both. And so, amid 
VOL. III. 43 
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this enUnglemeDt of mistakes and snpposi- 
tions. Derrick, after his four years of exile, 
reached home at last« with the warmth of the 
same lore beating in his heart that had been 
strong enough to drive him from it. 

Little did he dream, as he sat debating 
within himself when he should make his 
first call npon Maijorie, that her hnsband of 
six years was standing npon his threshold 
disputing with the servant as to whether 
he should be allowed to see the Squire or 
not. 

' If you please* sir/ said the butler, appear- 
ing with a somewhat ruffled countenance, 
'here is Ifr. Greenhough, of Moorfield, wishing 
to see you, and he will take nay neither from 
me nor Charles/ 

Derrick, whose face had worn a dreamy 
expression wherein hope and memory played 
by turns, came back to the practical activity 
which usuaUy marked him. He looked both 
excited and interested now. 

* Oh, show him in !' said he eagerly. 
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And when the servant's back was turned he 
added musingly to himself: 

^Hast thou found me already, oh mine 
enemy ? I wonder if he is changed.' 

Greenhough was changed. At first Derrick 
could hardly recognise him in the bearded mat: 
dressed in a suit of dark blue serge, who 
walked into his room with a collected and 
somewhat grave manner. The Squire rose 
^d held out his hand. Abel took it with a 
sudden swift soft smile, melting all the keen* 
iiess out of his eyes. 

* Sit down, Greenhough^' said Derrick, in- 
Seating the armchair opposite to him. 

The two shot silent glances towards each 
other, wherein mutual interest and curiosity 
Were hardly concealed. Derrick's eyes could 
iiot keep away from Abel ; absence had cleared 
away his prejudice and resentment, so that the 
unwilling inclination which he had always 
experienced towards him made itself master 
on the instant. He felt the majestic force 
which, like a beneficent influence, goes out 

43—^ 



frHEL €£i^ wfai» !!a£ kfred bis feQaws, and 
whk& h £S ^TKO- JL sofmae JOT to yield. U 
miK^t dhraiTs W aofic^aed bytital chief qua! 
in noML : juftl ik^ I^xick looked on Abel s 
saw the loTiz^ldifeliiess and helplolnefis tl 
in»e the hahitoal esqpsessions oi his &ce, 
soneiidefed at dkczelk»« and sat before 
fomitf fi>e« an hiicoiiscmhis prisoner, 1 
knightly swiocd oi combat for ever laid by 
the scabbaid. How often has this unwiUi 
love between noUe foes grown up s 
mastered hate ! 

Bnt there was a sobtle resemblance betw< 
the two men now. It was that touch wh: 
marks a spiritual and not an earthly relati< 
ship. If two souls, unknown to each oi! 
perhaps, are led along different roads to : 
same issue of fine moral resolt, and 
brought together at the end, they will rec< 
nise each other as kin, and the mark of k 
ship will be upon their countenances, i 
the same Father has stooped towards e£ 
separate soul and called him ^ child.' 
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There was, however, also a subtle diflference. 
Abel's was the face of a man who, after a life 
of trial, has rested in one deep joy at last : 
Derrick's that of one who, after long years of 
ease, has missed his happiness. The upward 
glance of the one was a mingled wistfulness 
and hopefulness ; that of the other was com- 
posed and thankful. I know nothing that 
reveals so much of secret history as the 
Baanner of those swift upward glances which, 
in the human fkce, are so involuntary and 
natural. 

In one way Greenhough's isolation from the 
rest of the village had not been without its 
compensation. His own inclinations and 
education, the nature and manners of his wife, 
together with the instruction which Derrick 
himself had given her, made an atmosphere 
of refinement in his home which reacted upon 
his bearing and behaviour, and induced a 
polish of carriage that would certainly have 
been rubbed oflf by the rough contact of his 
fellows. He looked by no means out of 
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place seated opposite the Squire in his fine 
ancestral dining-room. 

The silent manner in which the two had 
met was productive of no embaxrassmeni 
Each had been so preoccupied with thought 
about the other, that neither was sensible of 
any perceptible lapse of time between the 
handshake and the first words they uttered. 

* Is it business upon which you have called, 
or merely to have a friendly talk with me T 
asked the Squire, with a touch of eagerness in 
his voice. 

*It is business,' replied Abel. *I should 
ask you to excuse me for intruding upon yon 
to-night, but — to me at least — it is urgent.' 

* I am glad to see you anyhow.' 

* Thank you. It is about Cockshuthey 
that I have come. You may have heard that 
it is to let ?' 

' Certainly.' 

* I am told that another man, a stranger, has 
come over to look at it, and that he has already 
been to the steward. Knowing the steward's 
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prejudice against me, I have come straight to 
you to tell you that I wish to bid for it.' 

Abel made the remark about the steward's 
prejudice in a quiet simple manner^ as though 
there were nothing remarkable in the fact. 
Derrick threw his head back with the old 
boyish action, and remained silent for a 
moment or two. 

*And you think, Greenhough,' said he, 
Hhat I am not prejudiced against you ?' 

Again that kind of soft mist came into the 
man's eyes, and he looked steadily at Derrick 
for many seconds before he spoke. It was not 
pity that was in them, surely. 

' I make no doubt,' said he in a low voice, 
when he turned his eyes away at last, ^ that 
you are more prejudiced against me than any 
other man. It is that — more than anything 
else — that made me come straight to you.' 

' So that all might be fair and above*board ?' 
asked Derrick quickly. 

^ Yes. I might have persuaded the steward 
it was to your interest to let it to me,' said 
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Abel, colouring a little at this implied se] 
praise. 

* So you have come where the prejudii 
was laid on thickest. I understand. But y( 
are mistaken, Greenhough,' continued tl 
Squire eagerly ; * I am not prejudiced again 
you. I wish that we should be friends, 
should like to see you often, and talk over yoi 
views of things in a rational manner. But n 
travels abroad have confirmed in a gre; 
measure my own views. I have seen enou^ 
of Nihilism and Socialism to sicken me ; ai 
you will acknowledge that you have bee 
bitten by these opinions ?' 

* Oh yes. I have never concealed it.* 

* And yet I accord you a full measure 
respect, even though your views are detestab 
to me. It is difficult to me to understai 
how a right-minded honourable man can ta] 
the same side as that upon which coward! 
assassins and wholesale murderers, a 
ranged.' 

*And for me it might be as difficult 
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comprehend how a generous-hearted man 
could range himself on the side from which 
^H the diabolical tyrannies and abuses and 
%aUzed thefts and murders have sprung.' 

*You have me there. I do acknowledge 

the wrongs that have been perpetrated in the 

^ame of law and authority. But to seek a 

^^inedy in the shaking down of every bulwark 

^f society I To sow anarchy broadcast over 

''l^e land! Where will you have this mur- 

^^rous spirit pause ? It reminds me of nothing 

^o much as of a fire I once saw kindled from 

^ Uttle spark, and tearing afterwards over a 

"Wide prairie. I nearly lost my own life on 

the occasion. That/ said Derrick, with a 

dry laugh, ' would not have been of much 

Bignificance, I suppose.' 

On looking back on the conversation, Abel 
could not quite comprehend the mood which 
made him answer this light speech earnestly 
as he did ; for he was not a demonstrative 
man. 
* To have heard that you had so perished 
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would have been the keenest grief that ever 
came to me,' said he. 

Derrick's heart stirred within him, and a 
boyish wonder shone in his face. 

' You would say, I suppose, that unlegalized 
theft and murder,' continued he, * was better 
than that supported by law ? I cannot see 
that there is much else to say.' 

' Certainly I should say that. I cannot 
place the crimes perpetrated by the miserable 
in their efforts to free themselves, in the same 
catalogue as those perpetrated by cold-blooded 
authority for mere purposes of self-interest. 
But I deplore them.' 

* Yet you do all you can to spread opinions 
that lead to them.' 

*I utterly deny that anything in the 
opinions I uphold need lead to crime. It is 
peaceable reform they advocate. But that in 
effect these opinions are accompanied by crime 
is because hope turns the brains of the crushed 
and miserable natures to which it is first 
offered, and in their thirst for redress, for helpi 
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for life, they break out irito wild and criminal 
efforts. Like a dull and sullen tiger, they 
fling themselves upon the throat of the Justice 

they would claim.' 

^And murder her,' said Derrick, in a low 

^oice. 

* And wound her only,' answered Abel. • I 
^^ver see misery,' continued he, lifting his deep 
Compassionate eyes, * without feeling as though 
""^ — without remembering that — I myself have 
^^perienced it.' 

* I confess,' replied Derrick, his mind turn- 

^^g to certain experiences of his own upon his 

travels, * that once misery was connected in 

>ny mind with the idea of crime and of 

degradation. Now, on the contrary, it has 

become sacred. But tell me, Greenhough,' 

continued he, after a pause, * you might feel 

yourself perhaps justified in committing crime 

^hen the interests of the miserable are to be 

served that way.' 

* Never,' returned Abel emphatically ; ' my 
belief is founded upon Bight. I could not 
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desecrate it by volontarily expressing myself 
in Wrong. My own conscience holds itseli 
accountable to God/ 

'I thought you did not believe in God/ 
said Derrick, looking up quickly. 

Abel coloured deeply. 

'I think I have come to believe in Him 
since I have been happy. And I always be- 
lieved in Christ — ^in the obligation that HiE 
standard is upon us.' 

* And He is the way to God/ said Derricl 
quietly, and wondering at himself for speakin* 
so. 

Abel made no response. 

' It seems almost brutal of me/ said Derrick, 
* to tell you at the end of such a conversation 
that I still have so deep and conscientious a 
fear of your opinions that I no more dare do 
anything to help to spread them than I dare 
put a firebrand into the hand of a child. I 
respect you, Greenhough ; I count you as my 
friend. Yet it would be too great an incon- 
sistency for me to place you in the position oi 
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second farmer on my estate without some ex- 
ceptional reason for so doing. Can you not 
understand me here ? For any other reason 
I would most willingly give you Cockshut- 
hey; 

* I thought, perhaps/ said Abel, trying to 
^^onceal his own deep disappointment, * that 
you would take into consideration my success 
as a farm-manager/ 

* Of course it would be to my advantage to 
put you in. But then, with the farm I should 
give you power; and you would use it, I 
bow/ 

^Yes. I should.' 

' Then, Greenhoogh, what can I do ?' 

' I see it is settled against me,' said Green- 
hongh, rising. 

' I hope you understand !' said the Squire, 
rising also, and standmg upon the hearthrug 
by the side of his old foe, and looking ear- 
nestly in his face. 

*I do understand. . Whatever you have 
decided about this, my wife and I shall con- 
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thme to thick of too jls a most seaeroxis- 
health gentlemm/ 

•Toar wife! Are you manied. Green- 
hough T 

Derrick was smprised at the sadden rush of 
colour to the man's &ce, accompanied as it 
was by a most pained look. 

* Do von not know ?' 

*No, Gieenhongh. The steward kept« 
strictly to business in his letters, and gav^ 
me no account of the village love-affidrs* 
I did not know even that you had a sweet- 
heart. I congratulate you sincerely. And 
how long have you been married ?' 

^ Six years/ said Greenhough, now pale 
with dread that the name of his wife would 
be asked him before he had got out of the 
room. 

He was a most tender-hearted man, and 
the idea that he, the successM lover, should 
be left to injQict this pain upon the Squire, 
was intolerable to him. 

^ Any children ?' asked Derrick, wondering 
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as to the cause of the disturbed feeling that 
Was so evident in his face. 

* One son, who is about four years old. 
Mr. Devonporte, I must be going/ 

* Good-night, Greenhough, then. I wish 
you could stay longer. You are leaving with- 
out shaking hands !' 

Abel, who was making his way to the door 
diS hastily as he could, strode back again, and 
took the hand offered to him in a silent grasp. 
His eyes were soft and dark with feeling as he 
looked into the Squire's face ; and Derrick, 
as he returned his gaze, felt a strong move- 
ment of the heart in intense attraction towards 
the man. 

When the door had closed upon his visitor, 
te remained standing upon the hearth ; but 
he was looking now towards the open window, 
where the r§d glow lay on the horizon, and 
the cool night, that should have been, seemed 
panting with the pressure of the day's sun- 
shine. Then the moon rose from behind the 
trees and glowed with malignant intensity, and 
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darkness was chased away and scarcely ke 
shadowy hold upon the landscape. 

' Odd/ said Derrick to himself, ' that 
shonld have been married for so long be 
I left Hollyss, and yet I never heard of it 

He approached the open window, 
stepped out. The bushes to the left of 
rustled slightly, he thought. Perhaps 
wind was getting up, and rain might c 
after all. It was wonderfully still, save 
that stirring of the leaves near him ; and 
around the place lay a thousand memories ' 
came and clustered about his heart, and n 
him tremble with the feeling of the past 1 
lies within our present and beckons the fu 
forward, and with a wayward yearning to 1< 
what the morrow would bring forth. 

The bushes rustled again. Derrick tui 
his face idly in the direction ; the mc 
light threw a ray upon it, and showed 
noble young countenance with the softe 
light of sadness lying in it. 

He had a strange feeling that the h 
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which had gone before him with the clear 
^ght as of a star through all the jonmey 
home, had faded and vanished suddenly like a 
will-o'-the-wisp. 
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CHAPTEB in. 



BAUL. 

' There's do art 
To fiad the mind'a construction in the face : 
He was a gentleman on whom I built 
An absolute trust.' 

Macbeth. 

SHE remorselesa sim, which daring 
thai August cansed even the love- 
linesB of the conntry to droop 
beneath its eye, glared down apon Milltown 
and laid bare its filth and ngliness relent- 
lessly. It swept a fringe of golden rays over 
the dnst, the rags, the broken bits, the odds 
and ends, the fragments of what had been, 
which strewed the streets ; it drew — with 
that same power which had licked the rills 
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and brooks dry in the valleys — the evil odours 
out into the air, the oil, the cookery, the 
stifling scents of crowded life. 

Sanl Howell, panting beneath the black 
^loth which respectability compelled him to 
^ear, looked out at the festoons of soot that 
adorned the chimney opposite his window, 
^^:id watched the pine-shaped apparitions that 
^Ose through the hot air on every side around 
*^im ; demons of loathsome aspect were they, 
^Xid most noisome influence, against which 
^^on Quixote had assuredly made one tilt 
t^efore he died, if his heroic heart had beaten 
"^th its purifying vigour on into modem 
^ays. 

But Saul's eye was dull ; he did not very 

^eatly care about the smoke now. He had 

long ceased to attack the firemen or to upbraid 

the masters; he shook his strong fist, and 

lifted up his powerful voice no more against 

abuses ; he crept through his duties, and for 

the last three years had been simply living on 

and expending the stored-up capital which his 
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early religious enthusiasm had gathered for 
him. 

Surely no man's credit at the bank was 
ever so great as was Sanl's credit with his 
fellow-men. 

It was scarcely any use to throw up tha 
windows and set the door wide open that 
stifling afternoon; heat alone came in; the 
entrance of fresh air was neither to be pur- 
chased, nor to be thieved, nor to be coaxed. 
Afar oflf the points of the hills rose brown 
and scorched and patient under the sun; 
below, clouds of dust perpetually gathered 
beneath the feet of the horses and passers- 
by. Everywhere the smoke rose ceaselessly, 
and increased in volume, while the air was full 
of the hum of machinery and the laboured beat 
of engines. 

Saul, who was sitting at the window, thought 
once of HoUyss — of the cool pastures and 
silent woods, the running rills and mossy 
springs, which he pictured as he had last 
seen them, forgetting that they also would 
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'>e perishing beneath the sun. But the 
yearning for that refreshing vale had no 
Sooner entered his mind, than he dismissed 
it with a savage light in his eye and a savage 
Contortion of his mouth. And when I say- 
that the thought of it came once into his 
>iiind, I mean that the idea which perpetu- 
ally haunted the recesses of his memory 
rushed suddenly into prominence, and was 
then thrust back again. 

There had been a sort of dead level of 
indifference in Saul's heart during the last 
years, a relapse into quiet after excessive 
agitation, the recoil of the mind into dangerous 
calm before it leaps forward again into action 
— a sleep Uke the sleep of a volcano. There 
were two thoughts alone that stirred within 
and worked together silently into a shape of 
future life; they were memories, the strong 
impressions left after ghastly agony : one was 
of Maqorie standing in the road in her 
shame, with pale face and distracted mien; 
the other was of the Squire leaning back in 
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his chair, with his white hands carelessly 
clasped behind his head, while he said that 
there was nothing left for him to do but to^ 
cnt and run. 

Time was when Saul might have wept at 
the thought of ruined innocence, when th3 
broken grace of Maijorie would have occupied 
his mind to the exclusion of all thought of 
self, so that his first impulse would have been 
to seek and to bring back that which was 
lost. His own sorrow, maybe, would have 
found some natural and stormy vent which 
would have been its own cure, and he would 
have issued from his trouble, as others have 
done, a gentler, better, and more balanced 
man. 

But that time was long past. The grief 
had fallen upon him at the moment of intel- 
lectual change and sore spiritual temptation, 
and the soul of the man had succumbed 
before the joint powers of darkness, and lay 
ruined within him. He had never sought 
Marjorie again. What had he to oflfer that 
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she would take from his hand ? Nor had 
he heard of her, nor made any mquiry con- 
cerning her fate. His passion yet Hved 
enough within him to make the very mention 
of her name intolerable; and, when he 
returned to Milltown after his year of rest, 
he took up his old duties again there, and cut 
off relentlessly any remaining threads of life 
that might have drawn him over the bleak 
hills into the sweet vale of HoUyss. 

But the threads that connected him with 
HoUyss were very slender and few after the 
Squire left. The Uttle gossip of that village 
was slow to make itself heard amid the 
gigantic turmoil and outcry of Milltown. 
HoUyss might hear the tragedies of Milltown, 
but Milltown scarcely ever paused upon the 
idylls of Hollyss. So that the fact that 
Marjorie Morrison had married the nephew 
of Old Scrag was too unexciting of nature to 
obtain a hearing there ; or, had any heard, it 
was long obliterated from active memory ere 
the minister returned. 
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For the rest, the mild experimental student 
who had filled the pastor's place during his 
absence, had driven away by his rambling 
efforts after self-expression those seekers for 
something new who had left the bosom of the 
church at HoUyss to sit under the eloquent 
preacher of Milltown. 

So Saul, smarting under agonizing memories, 
neither heard nor sought to learn the fate of 
Marjorie, nor had a chance of breaking his 
own delusion. Enough for him that he 
knew what he himself had seen. Life had 
gone out for him. A dull endurance made 
up existence, a monotony of ugly duties that 
suited him from habit as well as any other 
mode of life would have done ; for he had no 
longer any care or energy to seek for joy and 
life, nor any belief nor effort to put into his 
days. 

Sometimes it seemed to him that he went 
on automatically, that the spring of feeling 
had dried up, or was concentrated in the one 
fierce thought that lay far off, beneath all 
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else, but which would soon die out with the 
rest, and leave him like a pulseless heart. 

Saul leaned his arm on the window-sill 
and looked on the surrounding hideousness, 
without cursing it or crying aloud for deliver- 
ance, as he once would have done. He put 
out his hand and took one pf the sweet berries 
that lay on a plate beside him, and moistened 
tis hot lips with it. He had been looking 
over the list of church-members, and con- 
sidering whether the names should stand or 
iiot ; and now he opened his Bible and chose 
a verse upon which to frame the discourse 
which he must give to-morrow. It was a 
tasteless work, this stringing together of such 
phrases as would content the ears of his 
listeners, but he did not object to it. Then 
he noted down the manner in which the same 
ideas could be turned into petitions ; it was 
his habit to save himself trouble, and give 
himself guidance by getting his cue from the 
prayers of those who, at the weekly meetings, 
offered up their petitions in public; and it 
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was easy to take the broken utterances of 
true aspiration and set them in the strong 
poetic form of his own words, and give them 
back again unrecognised. 

Saul tossed his papers aside in a short 
time, and took out his tablets. He noted 
down the name of a woman whose ill-conduct 
made it necessary that he should forbid her 
to partake of the Sacrament for a time ; then 
of another whose repentant sorrow needed a 
gentler dealing ; last of a whole family that 
required relief. Saul had no feelings of 
compunction as with a heart dead to belief 
he pursued these forms ; all life was alike a 
dull and hopeless monotony that mattered 
little and signified nothmg. 

Only upon a single point had his firm will 
played him false. He was troubled with the 
idea that one day he should yield to the 
temptation to burst into loud inharmonious 
laughter at the spectacle of the congregation 
hanging upon his words ; and that he should 
obey the impulse that urged him to lean over 
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the side of his pulpit and tell the people that 

ieaven and hell could not weigh in the 

balance against the love of one beautiful 

Woman, and that virtue was as the dust of 

the ground compared with the joys that 

Earthly love and revenge could aflford. 

This temptation, grotesque in itself, was 
terrible to Saul. The cold sweat broke out 
^pon his brow when, upon occasion, the sight 
^f himself thus acting was suddenly projected 
*>efore his mind, while his own voice, linger- 
^Hg over the word * revenge ,' sounded clearly 
in his ears. Once or twice he had started 
Vip from sleep, thinking that he had done this 
tihing; often he ascended the pulpit with 
inees that shook with the force of the con- 
viction that now he must do it. 

But on the whole it was undisturbed 
monotony, a dead calm, that he experienced. 
IJow that his pastoral plans were clearly set 
down, he lifted his face and again looked out. 
How dull was the countenance, and how 
greatly it had aged ! The fair masses of hair 
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were flung from his brow and rose above it ^ 
his skin was pale and colourless, the roughs 
hewn features stem and remarkable as before ^ 
the eyes and brow cold rather than troubled , 
and the mouth fixed inflexibly in the lines 
power. The light of the spirit was quenchecl^ 
and the face, had it been that of his corpse, 
would have changed but little from what it 
now was. 

By this time the sky at which he looked 
was a hard metallic mass of glowing light ; it 
was the afternoon, and this was the southern 
side of the house ; the south-west, he con- 
jectured, must be a living glare in the midst 
of which, and still high in the heavens, the 
unendurable sun tyrannically rode. Beneath 
him he idly noticed a team of horses strug- 
gling along beneath the load of a new boiler 
that was being dragged to one of the mills 
near, a dead quiescent weight, a red painted 
Juggernaut, that the animals toiled and 
sweated beneath in the intolerable sunshine, 
while their human allies pushed and shoutei 
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&nd urged and coaxed them along the 
road. 

Saul turned his lifeless face away and 
looked back into the room. 

He had been free for years from that 

xxiysterious attack which had culminated in 

strength upon the afternoon when he sat in 

tlie garden at HoUyss Hall. He believed that 

He was rid of the tendency ; but now it met 

^im again. He started suddenly and leaned 

forward in his chair, gazing fixedly into one 

^^mer of the chamber. There was a creeping 

change upon his countenance, a gradual 

electrifying into intense life and expectation ; 

lie stared immovably at the spot upon which 

liis glance had first fallen, but his fingers 

clutched the arms of his chair violently. The 

jarring noises of the streets went on; the 

objects before him were the same which had 

surrounded him for years, but he saw and 

heard nothing of them ; darkness had covered 

liis sight and blotted out his sense of ordinary 

Qiatters ; but into this he peered and strained 
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in an agony of desire to see and apprehend. 
And then in a moment the nameless Shadow 
glided and slid oat of it towards him and en- 
veloped him in horror. 

Saul moved at last from his chair, and took 
a step or two across the room ; then he stood 
supporting himself against the mantel-shelf 
with one hand, while with the other he wiped 
the sweat from his brow. What had he seen? 
What did he know ? K he could only have 
regarded the attack as something physical ! 
But he could not so persuade himself. The 
whisper, the wammg, the presentiment had 
been clearer this time than ever. Yet he had 
not grasped it. Then he sighed heavily, and 
leaving the support he had sought, walked 
several times up and down the room. Once 
he paused and listened with a puzzled air. 
Strange that he had distinctly heard, as soon 
as he had the use of his senses again, the 
regular beat of a trotting horse's foot upon a 
smooth highway. 

But there was no sound now. He leaned 
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out of the window and saw nothing but the 
weary operatives passing up and down, and 
the last glimpse of the boiler as, with its noisy 
Itccompaniment, it reached and . turned a 
comer. Then the door opened, and in came 
the maid-servant with the tray spread for early 
tea. She made a homely presence in the 
room of which Saul was glad ; and, when 
she had arranged the meal upon the table 
and set his chair, and left him, he had the 
sense that he was cheered, and that the 
strange mental impression had entirely dis- 
persed. 

He made a tolerable meal, and then took a 
book from the shelf and prepared to amuse 
himself. Half an hour passed very agreeably 
in this manner; indeed, he so lost himself 
that he did not look up when the servant 
entered again. 

* If you please, sir, here is a note. A 
groom in livery has ridden over from HoUyss 
with it.' 
• There was in Saul's heart the wildest beat 
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d £& tiact hfti beoi thae for many a Ion 
nKnth; and then it ^t as stilL 
' Is he waitzn? for an answer T 



' Wait oofcside. and I wiD call idien I ai 
iteadv with it.' 

The note lay in his hand ; the square covei 
with the dear hand^wiiting on the one side, 
and the crest npcm the other. Saul opened 
it with nntrembling fingeis, but, when h( 
attempted to peruse the contents, the letten 
swam together and the woids were obliter 
ated. 

It was many minntes before the maid 
servant lieaid her master open the door an( 
call to her ; and when she approached, sh 
noticed that he looked young as he nsed i 
do, that a colour was in his &oe, and a fierc 
light in his eyes, and that the wild thick lock 
seemed to stir with life so intense ani 
terrible, that the girl shrank back in yagn 
fear. 

^ Say to the man,' said Saul in a voie 
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through which the excitement rau and 
quivered like light ; ' that I will not ride back ; 
Wt that he may tell the Squire I shall be at 
Hollyss Hall some time this evening.' 
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CHAPTER IV. 



UHER DAT. 



' Spirits are not Gnely toached 



Measure for Measure. 

pHE water-supply at HoUyss was &il- 
ing : that was the first thooght 
which sprang into Derrick's mind 
when he waked up early on the morning after 
Ahel's visit : and, with this as food for reflec- 
tion, he rose and went out into the open air, in 
order to get a breath of such freshness as was 
to be obtained. But even the small hours of 
morning were faint with the exhaustion of the 
day before. 

The water problem had occupied the Sqnire'fl 
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id from the hour of his return, and he was 
)ady considering ways and means of sup- 
ing the deficiency. Drought and its evils 
*e the last things which he expected to 
3 upon his return to England; it was 
lost as though the demon of the East 
[ hurried before him, established itself in 
village, and come forth to receive him on 
arrival ; but, finding it here, he promptly 
ght a remedy, and had already telegraphed 
an expert to come over with assistants and 
iruments in order that they might bore for 
er, there being no question that though 
springs had failed them naturally, they 
e to be reached by the aid of science. 
Jpon these natural resources HoUyss had 
ays relied for its supplies ; none of the 
n contrivances for water came near the 
36. And it seemed to the Squire that he had 
7 just arrived in time to impart energy 
the local authorities, and to save the 
ce from a serious calamity. His present 
leme was entirely his own, and was to be 

45—^ 
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carried out at his own cost, for he could w 
venture to wait until respectable authority hi 
decided — first that an occasion for doing som( 
thing had arisen ; second, what was to be done 
third, when and how they should begin to do it 

Early, therefore, in the morning, before tb 
worthies had met in council, Derrick m 
his men were parading the place and tryinj 
the likely spots, convenient to the village 
where water was conjectured to be hidden. 

The heat continued through that day i 
frightful intensity; and evening found tl 
efforts of the men unsuccessful. Of coursi 
the news of the Squire's energy spread throug 
the village. It reached Abel Greenhough 
ears, and the following morning, bein 
Saturday, he made up his mind to go dow 
from Christie's farm at the dinner-hour ar 
oflfer his assistance. Fortunately, on that As 
before noon, the men announced that th^ 
had undoubtedly come upon a good supply 
pure water, and could now proceed with the 
work with all possible speed. The Squire hin 
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self was not to be debarred from giving assist - 
&QC6 because of the intolerable glare, and 
when one of the workmen succumbed to the 
heat, he threw off his coat, took up a tool, 
and worked with the rest. 

The unheard-of spectacle of a Squire in 
shirt - sleeves working amongst others, and 
handling his tool with dexterity, brought a 
few curious faces round the spot. But Derrick 
noticed none of them until the form of Abel 
(^reenhough cast for a moment a grateful 
shadow upon him, and looking up, he met his 
Warm approving glance. 

M!y readers must not suppose that I dwell 
npon this incident of the water-supply because 
it is necessary to the development of the plot. 
I linger over it because, cognisant as I am of 
swiftly nearing events, I like to follow the 
Squire and the farmer in their honest and 
laborious efforts upon that day. I like to 
think of them at their toil, the bright earth, 
the keen momentary interests around them, 
kard at work with masculine serviceableness, 
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absorbed in everyday matters with that sup^: 
abnndant energy which it is good to pat iot 
all that we call life, ere we are nntimeij 
snatched from it, or glide insensibly away. 

Derrick yielded his position to Abel whei^ 
he fonnd him near ;. he had been already on \h0 
outlook for a competent man to saperinten^ 
the work in his place, as other dnties wer^ 
awaiting him, and must shortly call him away«* 

Yet it was not without demur that, on 
Abel's entreaty, he resigned his post to him ; 
for he noticed that the man was pale, and had 
an air of unusual fatigue. 

Were we but endowed with that clair- 
voyant faculty which can behold the secret 
significance and grace of an event as it comes 
before us in its passing triviality, we mighl 
conceive that these two were conscious, a( 
they entered into kindly parley with on€ 
another upon that summer morning, of the 
strange import which coming events would 
throw over their intercourse, of the solemnity 
that can attach itself to the slightest of words 
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and actions. The Squire urged Abel to 
return home and to avoid exposing himself 
any longer to the burning sun, from the 
effects of which he was evidently already 
suffering. Abel, on his part, resolutely re- 
fused to be driven from what he considered 
his share of the duty. 

Finally it was decided that Derrick should 
^nd a man to relieve him as soon as he could 
find one. Then he yielded his place to him 
^d went away. 

The steward was to come up to the Hall 
iiimiediately after lunch, and the letting of 
Cockshuthey was to be decided, amongst other 
Matters. 

As Derrick trod the hot and dusty way 
back to his house, he wished from the 
bottom of his heart that something would 
happen which would make it appear right in 
his eyes to let the farm to Abel Greenhough. 
Had he but a colourable excuse for doing so, 
he felt that he would not hesitate. If dan- 
gerous and, as he considered them, anarchic 
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opinions were to be trusted anywhere, they 
were to be trusted in the hands of a man like 
Greenhough, whose noble enthusiasm had 
created so warm a feeling in his own breast. 
But without a colourable excuse, it seemed 
impossible to show in the eye of the people 
distinguishing favour to one whom he had 
formerly imprisoned, and to place him in the 
liighest position on his estate, save that 
occupied by Christie. 

Such an action, he argued, could only be 
misunderstood as being a sanction to opinions 
which he continued to abhor and fear. As 
to Abel himself, and even including his unde 
Old Scrag, he meant, by his manner, to mark 
his dislike of the persecuting spirit in which 
the village still indulged as regarded this unfor- 
tunate family. In truth, time, experience, and 
travel had mellowed the Squire's heart, and 
had worn away that flinty shell of youthful 
hardness with which he had started ; his cha- 
racter was ready to pass from sweet-natured 
impulsive generosity into a wide and noble 
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Qce — ^the lasting and cultured attitude 
unselfish nature, 
me should have spared him a week 
,er, when, by means of thought, unaided 
events, he would hinlself have arrived at 
conclusion, that to deprive Ahel of the 
gitimate reward of his skill and toil, be- 
muse upon certain irrelevant matters he had 
one astray, was no true point of justice, 
-'ertainly, to such light was the Squire's 
*^annth of feeling towards his old foe already 
i^ading him. Unfortunately, decisions will 
^ot wait until the character is mellowed 
^tifficiently to give them rightly. 

Here was the steward at his very door — a 
ponderous grave man, who knew nothing of 
the niceties of hesitation and the intricacies 
^f doubt, and who demanded a plain answer 
to a plain question ; the question being — Was 
the Oockshuthey farm to be let to the appli- 
cant who would call for a final reply early on the 
following morning ? or was it to be let to any- 
one else ? 
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Goaded by the necessity of makiiig a 
prompt decision. Derrick, before another honi 
passed, instnicted the steward to let the 
second fEirm on his estate to a stranger oJ 
whose capacity he knew nothing, rather that 
to Christie's skilled and saccessfdl foreman. 

Bnt to dwell npon this point as thongl 
the letting or not letting of Cockshntheyt 
Abel would in any way have altered the eveni 
is again rather because of an unwillingness t 
proceed, than because it throws any light upo 
the history, or illustrates it in any way. 
prefer to linger over prosaic matters — to sa 
that thus and thus were Derrick and Ab 
employed upon that morning ; that such ai 
such work-a-day interests engaged them upc 
that hot summer noon, than to conduct tl 
reader forward ; I would rather pause thi 
hurry to lift the curtain, and would ling 
before approaching the threshold where de 
tiny stands waiting. 

At the end of an hour it occurred 
I^errick that the steward was the very m; 
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to send to the relief of Greenhough. Now 
this thought was not without a touch of 
merry malice; for the steward, though ex- 
cellent in his own department, and a man 
of rigid integrity, was portly and withal 
somewhat careful of his dignity. The Squire, 
however, made a clean sweep of the rest of 
the business, disregarding the steward's in- 
sistance that it was important; and then 
he directed him to go to the village, relieve 
Greenhough, and look after the pumps. 

Where the Squire had led the way there 
Was no excuse for declining to follow. The 
steward looked into his immovable face, to 
see if he really could have the heart; but 
When he saw no signs of relenting, he took up 
his papers and, to put it in a highly metaphori^ 
cal manner, rushed in to fill the breach ; that 
is to say, he walked slowly, and with the 
weighty sense of his own capacity marked in 
his step, into the village. 

The afternoon sun poured down like so 
fliuch liquid fire, as the steward solemnly 
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descended the side of the hill ; he was forced 
once or twice to pause, and to take out his 
handkerchief to mop the sweat of labour 
from his brow. To stand under these rays 
superintending the workmen would be no 
light business, and he respectfully wondered 
at the contumacy of the Squire in sacrificing 
the convenience of a valuable person like him- 
self, to serve the interests of Old Scrag's nephew. 
The place where the men had snccessfiilly 
bored was through a gravelly soil on a shelf 
of the hill ; below lay the large village pond, 
with its reduced waters showing a broad 
ribbon of caked mud all round. Once this 
shelf had been a verdant pasture for cattle, 
but so dry and brown was the grass now, that 
scarcely a nibble of nourishment was to be ob- 
tained from it. Derrick had frequently noticed 
that, well-drained though the field was by 
its position, a trickling uncollected moisture 
was to be found running over it at times ; and 
he had conjectured that it bubbled up from 
some concealed store. There was no shade 
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to speak of in the field — ^none at all where the 
group of men were, whom the steward, as with 
ponderous stateliness he crossed the stile and 
approached, began narrowly to observe from 
afar. 

Although the steward had the strongest 
possible objection to the duty which Derrick 
had laid upon him, he had no intention of 
shirking it; indeed, he had one of those trust- 
worthy unimaginative natures that perform 
Relentlessly to the end any charge which is 
given them. When, therefore, he discerned 
that the pumps were deserted, that the tools 
\7ere scattered on the ground, and that the 
men were standing idle in a group, one or two 
kneeling upon the grass, the rest with their 
liands in their pockets looking reflectively 
downwards, all the detective within him rose 
up on the alert, and he instantly changed his 
slow and ponderous march to a firm quick 
tread. One of the men turned and gave 
notice of his approach to the others. The 
steward saw that he was remarked ; but there 



was no guilty and immediate dispersion of tii^ i 
group ; the men merely opened their rank^^ 
and respectfully made way for him, whilf 
those who were kneeling rose firom th( 
ground. 

Then the occasion which had dra^iyiJ— "^ 
them from their work was made apparent. ^* 
Stretched upon the ground in complete uncon- _:- 
sciousness, the limbs alone showing signs o^^f 
life from the slight convulsive movement i: 
them, lay the man who had been left in sup< 
intendence, Christie's manager, Abel Greei 1- 

hough. 

^ m • « . « 

Meanwhile the Squire remained for the nez^^t 
hour hard at work with his books and accounts ^. 
All the entries and the business of four yea»x« 
had to be looked into ; and though he by xso 
means intended to attack the whole of tlxiB 
capacious undertaking at once, he thought" li® 
would at least make a fair start. Then ^^ 
suddenly occurred to him that Saul How^l^ 
had never been apprised of his return. '^^^ 
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rang the bell and inquired if a groom could be 
found who should be willing to endure the 
afternoon sun; and receiving an affirmative 
answer, ordered a man to ride over to Millto vvn 
^th a note and to request the minister to ride 
the horse back. 

It was not unnatural, considering the ex- 
cessive heat and his hard work, that when 
I^errick returned to the books, he should find 
himself so overcome with sleep that it was 
Useless to battle any longer with the intricacies 
^f figures. He rose, thinking to shake the 
iiifirmity off by a turn or two up and down his 
library, but coming immediately into contact 
'^th a convenient lounge, stumbled into it, 
leaned his head back, tossed his arms above 
it in the old familiar attitude, and set to 
"^ork to think about Marjorie. He intended 
to continue the debate within himself which 
-A^bel had interrupted two nights before, as to 
^tether he should venture to visit her again 
^d take up the friendship which he had 
^^luntarily laid down. 
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The thought of Marjorie was like suddei^ 
music to the Squire ; his eyes kindled, th^^ 
colour deepened under his bronzed skin, and 5 
a series of dreamy thoughts took possession 
of his heart, and then passed out again more 
strongly in the form of earnest petitions. It 
seemed easier for the moment to pray rather 
than re solve , and this not in any special manner, , 
but rather in the shapeless way in which oura 
hopes sometimes turn into entreaties. 

Thus he remained, gathering about him allT- 
the happy or mournful recollections of he^ 
which his return home awakened, risking hi^* 
whole future, as it were, upon a single memory — 
until sleep fell somewhat suddenly upon hinL 
Then he began to dream. 

Curiously enough it was not of Marjorie h^ 
dreamed, but of Abel. He had the clearest 
impression of him ; nor did his dream confuse 
him as to his own locality ; he knew that he 
lay upon the lounge in his own library asleep; 
but he thought that Greenhough was standing 
by him, clad, not in the suit in which he 



sliirt in which he had seen him that morning. 
Q-reenhough's face was equally clear to his 
fancy; he thought it was pale and very 
Solemn; and that, with an air of entreaty 
and warning, he bent towards his ear and 
whispered. 

The Squire tossed restlessly on his chair, 
turned his head, partially awoke, and sank 
*^ack into heavy sleep. 

The dream continued, threading itself upon 

the interrupted imagination without sensible 

^^pse; still there was a difference ; Derrick's face 

"^as turned in the opposite direction, and 

^^eenhough this time was upon the other side 

^^the same pale shade with sad and urgent 

manner, bending towards him and entreating 

him by gesture and whisper. In his dream 

Derrick felt so passionate a desire to reach his 

meaning, to respond in some measure, that he 

thought he flung his arm out suddenly to 

touch him. 

Probably he made the action in reality, for 
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he started into a bolt-upright position, with 
his eyes wide open and awake. 

* Greenhough !' 

It was his own voice speaking in sleep. He 
looked round the room. A broad red ray 
came in from the window and crept along the 
carpet to his feet, and dyed his clothes with a 
blood-red colour. On the table near him were 
the books, open at the page at which he had 
left them, as though meekly awaiting his 
attention ; and the chamber, undisturbed by 
the whisper of his dream, lay in silence. 

Derrick had waked with a peculiar acute- 
ness of the faculties of insight. He was 
greatly refreshed by his profound slumber, 
and seemed for a few moments to be possessed 
of a new sense. All that was common around 
him partook of this moment of penetrative 
force ; the very chairs and tables had an 
aspect of having waited upon a mystery. He 
had the impression that something had taken 
place while he slept with which he had been 
intimately connected, but the clue to which 
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d slipped from his brain ; while the walls 
•d inanimate things about him had an air of 
»gnizance, and he could have believed that 
tey would whisper it to him. This was not 
MJompanied by any morbid feeling ; on the 
)ntrary, he had the sensations of freshness 
ad elasticity and of childlike wonder. 

Let us hope that a joyous prevision of a 
lost mournful event comes from the true 
isight of the spirit, as it looks deeper than 
le eye of conscious sight can probe, and 
3sponds to a call which the mortal ear 
annot catch ; that this adornment of a victim 
^ith garlands of imaginary joy has a truer 
leaning than our offering of swift and poignant 
riefs and perverse tears. 

But Derrick rose briskly to shake off these 
iry and impalpable impressions. Such clearing 
f the mind from abnormal moods becomes us 
^hile we are surrounded by the world's stern 
ressure of matter-of-fact duty. He rang the 
'^U, intending to call for coffee, with a strong 
^p of which he meant to refresh himself, and 
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then he could manage to work on until Howell 
should arrive. Having given his order, he sat 
down again upon the lounge ; but this time 
leaned forward with his arms upon his knees, 
and looked idly at the slopes of sunlight as 
they deepened in hue upon the horizon. He 
was still thinking of Greenhough. 

^ Charles/ said he, when the footman came 
in and placed the cofifee upon a small table 
near him, ^ do you know anything of a man 
called Greenhough T 

' Of Moorfield ? Yes, sir/ 

* He is married, isn't he ?' 
' Yes, sir.' 

' And who is his wife ?' 

* He married Miss Morrison, sir, of the 
Cockshuthey Farm.' 

The servant lingered a second or two, 
wondering whether his master wished to 
question him further. 

' You can go now. And close the door 
after you,' said the Squire, in his gentlest 
tone. 
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The servant obeyed. Derrick, when he 
•d gone, sat motionless for a long hour^ 
mng with unrecognising eyes at the slow 
xanges of sunset upon the patch of sky 
hich he could see through the window. 
At the end of that time the servant entered 
gain. The man afterwards remembered 
hat the coffee stood untouched on tlie 
ittle table where he had placed it^ and that 
here was a strange solemnity and pallor 
^ his master's face. He said it had startled 
im. 

* Shall we serve dinner, sir, or wait for 
fr. Howell ?' 

*Wait for Mr. Howell,' responded the 
quire^ in a voice which the man again 
oticed was not his usual tone. 

In truth, the sweet and mellow modulation 
ad gone out of it. Sudden calamity had 
obbed Derrick's life of the music of hope ; 
he light of joy was extinguished; and the 
€ect upon his whole nature might be com- 
pared to nothing so well as to the instan- 
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taneous vanishing of rich and vivid gloi 
from a sunset -cloud. 

When the servant had again left him, h- 
rose and walked aimlessly towards the table 
A stricken look lay upon the face that 
hour ago had shone with hope, 

' Marjorie ! Marjorie ! You should hav^^ « 
told me !' was his heart-rending cry. Tb 
reproach of it might have pierced in 
bitterness to her distant ear. 

But by-and-by memory came to his hel]^:^- 
The clearest of his reminiscences was. th^fc— ^ 
occasion of their parting; every word am — ^ 
tone and look was graven upon his min< 
and he recalled now plainly enough 
absolute crushing of any present or futu*^^ 
hope which he had then felt was implied L^^^ 
her words. He recollected also the distre^^ 
with which she had spoken of a secret whieJ^ 
her faith to others bade her keep from him. 

Derrick was not of that nature which 
will turn and scourge the object of love 
when possession is recognised as impossible. 
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liather, he was of the type of those who lay 
^ memory aside in a shrine, and embalm it 
"With the sweetest herbs of faith, and cover 
it with the tenderest blooms of reverence. 

Besides, when his first sharp agony gave 

place to the possibility of reflection, he saw 

plainly how Marjorie's connection with Old 

Scrag's nephew might have placed her in 

'tticonquerable difficulties ; and secondly, that 

iiis own wanderings in the far East precluded 

'Ixe possibility of her communicating with him 

^^f late. Why Zachary had not told him he 

^id not know. But what did it matter? 

"^lame anyone for the thing which had 

*^appened to him, he neither felt that he was 

^ble to do in justice, nor had he the natural 

bitterness of spirit which, with some, finds 

belief in pointing the barb of accusation at 

the breast of another. He blamed no one. 

fint he suffered acutely. 

By this time the glow in the western sky 
tad turned into a dull dark colour, above 
"Wiich the azure took an ever more sombre 
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hue, until at last the faint glint of stars mac^^ 
an appearance. But their temerity was boo^ 
subdued. The moon rose brilliantly, an ^ 
blotted out in fresh light the hope of reli^^^ 
after the day's strong glare. 

Derrick had not noticed that the night ha^^ 
come ; and he had forgotten both his expectec::^ 
guest and the dinner that was waiting to b "^^ 
served. He still sat with his hands lyin^-S 
nervelessly among his papers, as though h — •^ 
had been working at them far into the duslc^*' 
What were these palpable obscurities to th — ^^ 
pall which had fallen upon his life? Q^t 
could hardly be said that he thought; tn^? 
seemed to sit there in chaotic pain that kne '^ 
no change, until a vivid idea pierced -i^ 
lightning-like in a flash of more poignai:!^ 
agony. 

This was the sudden incisive realization 
that it was Greenhough, his old enemy, whom 
Marjorie had preferred before him. The 
OQian who from the beginning had ^ crossed 
^'8 path' had also stolen his cherished 
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hope of personal happiness, to wear it as a 
flower upon his own breast. Derrick's hands 
nioved restlessly and unconsciously among the 
papers, and he groaned aloud. 

For one moment the figure of Old Scrag's 

nephew towered above him in imagination as 

a detested and victorious foe. The next, with 

a strange thrill of the heart he thought of the 

illimitable gentleness of the man's smile and 

ixxanner as they had stood together talking on 

that very morning. The Squire's nature was 

One that turned readily to every softening 

^nd wholesome influence ; the darkness could 

^ct claim his spirit for long ; light, by some 

^^eans, would creep in again and re-assert its 

Empire. If tragedy touched his life, it was in 

^0 way as a result of any murky element 

^thin himself; it was only that the broad 

sweep of the garment of Evil is careless what 

'^ctim it gathers within its folds, or what 

i^ocent martyr is doomed for sacrifice. 

Derrick folded his hands over his face 
^hile that better impression of Abel lasted,. 
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and silently prayed. He had come into 
stormy and deep waters — waters too tem- 
pestuous and vast for his nature; but the 
very quality which prevented him from 
fathoming the gloomy depth of his trouble 
saved him from being overwhelmed by it 
the sweetness and simpUcity of his natur* 
carried him safely through that which migh 
have overcome a stronger and deeper soul. 

When he had uncovered his face, he roe 
and struck a light and illumined his writing 
table by means of a single taper. TI: 
shadows which, had been clinging about hi: 
seemed at once to abstract their friendl 
covering, and to rush tumultuously to tJ 
comers of the room, there to hide in chaoi^ 
and redoubled gloom, while he alone &* 
with his strong lithe frame and noble he^ 
accurately and clearly defined by the net 
rays of his taper, exposed to any eye of friei^ 
or foe who might care to linger at h- 
window. 

Derrick had drawn writing-paper toward 
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himself. Ho had a mind to strike at onco 
into action, before any ignoble mood came to 
obscure it, that something which now quivered 
in his heart like a thrill of life such as he 
had never experienced before, and which was 
of a higher, subtler, more exquisite quality 
than happiness, and which yet was akin to 
intense pain. He wrote two notes. One a 
business letter to his steward; in this he 
Merely told him that he had changed his 
^ind about the farm, and that it was on no 
Account to be let to the man who was expected 
*o call for a final reply in the morning. The 

^ther, which was directed to Abel, ran as 

follows : 

'Deab Gbeenhough, 

* I did not know when you asked me 

for Cockshuthey the other night, that you 

'V^ere my cousin Marjorie's husband. But 

"•^bis being the case, it affords me the excuse I 

l^ave been seeking all day for waiving my own 

principles and letting the farm to you. If you 
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will accept it in this way from my hand, and 
I earnestly hope you will do so, it is yours. 

' Smcerely yours, 

* D. li. d; 

When Derrick had finished his note, he 
sealed it and enclosed it in the one to the 
steward; then he seized the hat which he had 
tossed aside upon the table earlier in the day, 
and without further pause leapt lightly over 
the window-sill into the garden. 

' I dare not trust this matter to a servant/ 
said he to himself, * I must see my steward 
myself to-night ; or if not, leave a note at his 
house with my own hands. If it is not done 
now^ it will be too late.' 

Hardly had Derrick thus left his library by 
the primitive method of the window, than the 
servant entered again, and seeing that hi& 
master had vanished, lit the lamps and put the 
room in order for his return. He then placed 
a note, which he carried, in a conspicuous 
position, so that the Squire's eye,might imme- 
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"diately fall upon it when he entered. It was 
"directed in the steward's handwriting, and 
bore the word * immediate ' scrawled on the 
outside. 

The path which Derrick had taken led 
through the garden towards a thick shrubbery. 
Had it not been for the closeness of the 
bushes and the interlaced branches, even this 
place would scarcely have kept any secrets 
from the round eye of the moon. Steadily 
and relentlessly, and only in lesser measure 
than the sun, did it drive its cold malignant 
rays upon everything, striking upon the head 
with sensible effect, and illuminating the 
countenance as with the light of day. 

Through this wood the Squire, true to 
the noble instincts of his nature, went 
hurrying now on his generous errand. He 
noticed as he went how the cold light ran 
between the heavy shades like molten silver, 
and dropped upon the leaves side by side with 
the murkiest gloom. The shrubbery flanked 
the park-road, which last, cutting it in two. 
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lay in a straight line between tint 
on the one side, through which 
now coining, and its lesser con 
the other, through which ho woi 
to pass on hia way to the stev, 
The open road lay white in the ii. 
brilliancy which caught every stoU' 
upon it, and suffered nothing to 
The night was breathlessly still, as . 
throughout that month had been ; jt 
could be heard but the quick hght 
Squire as he came onwards 
wood. 

Derrick had reached the edge 
He came out into the road. For 
the rays fell in their pale quiet upon 
and showed it hfted upwards in 
emotion, in its noble resolve, in tL 
youthfulncss which he still retained, 
the unspeakable stillness was ehat 
loud report ; and, with a 
wounded hare, the Squire fell 
upon the dusty highway. 
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lay in a straight line between the main wood 
on the one side, through which Derrick was 
now commg, and its lesser continuation on 
the other, through which he would also have 
to pass on his way to the steward's house. 
The open road lay white in the uninterrupted 
brilliancy which caught every stone and weed 
upon it, and suffered nothing to hide itself. 
The night was breathlessly still, as every night 
throughout that month had been ; and nothing 
could be heard but the quick light step of the 
Squire as he came onwards through the 
wood. 

Derrick had reached the edge of it now. 
He came out into the road. For a moment 
the rays fell in their pale quiet upon his face, 
and showed it lifted upwards in its fine 
emotion, in its noble resolve, in the pathetic 
youthfulness which he still retained. The next, 
the unspeakable stillness was shattered by a 
loud report ; and, with a scream like a 
wounded hare, the Squire fell face downwards 
upon the dusty highway. 




CHAPTER V. 



THE LITTLE COPBE. 
'A dead man's white immitigable face.' 
^np'HEBE was silence again. It waa 
^ ^£ the deeper for that single moment 
^^^ of uproar. The moonlight poured 
iwn in the same placid way, gilding with its 
:^ad relentless beam the motionles sfignre ; out- 
ttingthe curls ofthednst-defiled head; tracing 
ich separate finger that had clutched at the 
round and then stiffened ; even detecting and 
ing upon the smooth surface of the signet- 
iQg ; and last, impressing its own reflection in 
lie dark stain that crept sluggishly along 
'ith its edge rimmed by a moving thread of 
ght. 
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But after the second of silence followed 
sound which came from the opposite woo^: 
with his face towards which Derrick ha 
fallen. It was the noise of the rending < 
leaf and branch ; and out of the copse a ma 
burst, who turned his head with distractc 
brain-scattered mien to the right and left, eac 
then darted suddenly across the road an 
knelt in the dust by the Squire. 

The undiscriminating light gathered tbi 
form also within its rays. It disclosed tb 
thrust of the hand into the bosom — the action 
swift, instinctive, rather than willed, as in th( 
hasty concealment of something shameful oi 
horrible from view. And it shone in impar 
tial benediction upon the masses of fair wildl; 
tossed hair, and the face with the Medusa-lik 
horror in it. 

This face, with averted eyes, bent above th 
Squire's body and listened. Then with shuddei 
ing lips and trembling fingers the man thrus 
his hands out with an effort of will: the 
wandered over the body and felt for the heari 
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Axion, he clasped the form suddenly and 
turned it over. With that, looking upon the 
^ace, he tossed his arms above his head and 
w^aved them with wild gesture like some 
forlorn lost phantom soul ; then clutched his 
hands in his hair, rocking himself to and fro, 
and uttering groans that were not loud, but 
Which in their despair might have drawn a 
pall of darkness over the stars. 

Derrick lay now with his face upwards ; a 
slight contraction of pain was on the brow, 
l>Tit the lips were peaceful. And soon the 
pained look vanished, and the peace sealed 
itself everywhere. The look of sleep, dream- 
less, such as comes to guileless souls, rested 
"Opon it, and brought out into strong relief the 
invincible boyishness of his countenance. 
•Bow pathetic was this same look of youthful- 
^6ss upon the face lying as it was within the 
iand of death ! 

Was there the hint of life left? Those 
^ajids that with shrinking dread had strayed 
^Ver the body like the shadow of a consciously 

VOL. III. 47 
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evil thing, now began with more vigorous 
activity to tear open the clothing, and to en — 
deavonr to staunch the bleeding. Wheri^r^ 
the wound, the rent in the white flesh, dia^^ 

closed itself, there was an awM fihrinkin g 

that was almost a swoon upon the fiEice of tbrxe 
living man : but the fingers had changed th^ ir 
aspect ; they were no longer ghastly, b -^it 
strongly, even tenderly* helpful. With soEoa 
measure of dexterity and marvellous speed lie 
staunched and bound the wound; then he 
shook a few drops from a flask into tb^ 
Squire's mouth, while he laid his hand upov--- 
the bare breast. 

* My God ! It beats !' 

He uttered these words with a sudden^ ^' 
wild, involuntary laugh. The disordered -^ 
sound broke awfully out into the stillness 
with most tragic power and import, and 
then died away. No moan would have ex- 
pressed half such a depth of horror and 
human agony. It was the symbol of jq 
seized haphazard for the expression of 
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soul wherein a ghost of hope grappled with 
a terrific despair. 

Meanwhile he had lifted the head and laid 
it upon his knee, and he bent over it, again 
forcing the liquid between the teeth. Now he 
gazed intently upon the features, waiting for a 
sign of life, for the first faint notice that the 
terrified spirit was creeping back jfrom that 
dark and lonely shore against which it had 
suddenly and ruthlessly been thrust. Would 
the eyes ever open ? 

Again the silence fell. The one face bent 

downwards in its agonized suspense; the 

other looked unconsciously upwards. Kather 

it reposed there as in a child's trustful slumber 

against its mother's knee, the wings of the 

last pure thoughts hovering and lingering still 

about it. Had the spirit fled upwards with his 

own generous deed still clasped in the hand to 

plant it in the soil of another world than this ? 

The sharp course of the bullet had crossed the 

path of that liberal activity and cut off the 

action from fulfilment ; but the face lay with 

47—2 
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the noble iiiipiession of it sealed thereoK 
Strange that so good, so innocent a connter: 
anoe should repose white and still beneath tbi 
moonlight as in sleep, and slowly impri:^ 
itself npon the black goilt of another mind . 
an indelible pietnie of awM accusation ; tbi< 
the supreme office of sach a feu^e should be t 
lie there in its peaceful pathetic beauty, &t 
the image of murdered love over which tbat 
other man's despairing angel should hang 
like an unlifHng cloud of woe for ever- 
more. 

Thus the guilty man gazed, until, like thcs 
faiutest ripple on the surface of a becalmecl 
lake, like that which was not life, but rather 
the light of it 6ast before, a tremor passed 
over the countenance. The man bent nearer, 
bating his own breath* At last came the 
sound he waited for — a low shivering sigh- 
like a ghostly wind stirring amongst dea« 
branches, and, quietly at first, as though froia 
sleep, but starting afterwards wide with horrc3 
and terror, the eyes opened, and the gaS 
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rested upon the face bending down above him. 
Then came recognition. 

*Howell1 Thank God!' murmured the 
Squire faintly. 

A shuddering seized the minister's limbs 
again, and a visible agony shot into his face. 

*Help me!' implored the feeble tongue of 
the victim. 

^ Can you take a draught of this ? I am 
going to carry you home/ whispered Saul, in 
snch a voice as he could summon. 

Derrick opened his lips obediently and 
^ank; but as the minister in the strength of 
l^s despair took him in his arms and raised 
tim from the ground, he uttered a scream and 
fainted again. 

The ghastly pallor of Saul's face increased, 
if that were possible, when the shriek struck 
^pon his ear, and he swayed giddily as though 
he must have fallen to the earth ; but righting 
timseK by a supreme effort, he turned with 
^s burden into the wood from which Derrick 
Itad come, and which he knew to be the 
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nearest way back to the Hall. His whole 
faculties were absorbed in the almost impos- 
sible task he had midertaken ; he noticed 
nothing but the step before him or the 
threatening branches that hung too close^ and 
from which he strove to defend the Squire; 
he saw neither the moonlight nor the dark- 
ness, neither the bushes to the right nor to 
the left ; only the path and the shadow of him- 
self and his burden cast before him did his 
senses comprehend. Least of all did he see a 
face that thrust itself from the bushes and 
gazed after him in panic-stricken astonishment 
and fear. 

Thus, with dark and hopeless soul, Saul 
went on through the wood, his arms filled 
with their terrible burden. He stumbled now 
and again, yet never fell ; when the branches 
threatened the Squire, he tenderly thrust 
them aside, but never prevented them from 
striking and tearing his own face. 

The lifeless form was a fearful leaden 
weight, the arms hung about his neck in a 
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senseless oppressive grasp, and the head 
dropped ponderously over his shoulder. But 
the impression of the boyish face went be- 
fore him, and apart, illumined by its own 
purity, plainly visible against the darkness, 
and waking within him a passionate yearning 
— an emotion to which for years he had been 
dead. 

Through what a rent was life returning ! 
In what a dark and blasted heart did the 
Angel of Love stir his wings again! And 
how the sensitive darkness shrank as the 
struggliiig rays of inexorable light began to 
pierce it like a poignant agony ! 

On he went, though his limbs seemed to 
fail and his eyesight grew dim, though his 
heart stood still, and his tongue clung to the 
roof of his mouth; though the horror that 
had threatened and foreshadowed itself upon 
his life was with him, and in him, and part 
of himself for ever and ever. Was not this 
Now J towards which he had been coming, the 
Shadow which had hung over his Past ? It 
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would enclose his Future also ! nay, it woul»J 
always he his Present, seeing that some deecS 
so far transcend in might all others, that ip^ 
walk and live and hreathe in them fro 3 
henceforth, and find all after-deeds powerleas 
to push that one from its awful clutch upoiz 
our Present. Thus had Saul drawn about 
him the eternal evil, the everlasting damna- 
tion, the Shadow of Death which had terrified 
his life. 

There was a faint possibility, in the 
strength of which he went on. Had it not 
been for this he would have dropped his 
burden, and blown his miserable life out with 
the pistol which lay hidden in his breast, and 
fallen a second corpse upon that other. 

It was that the life might be given back to 
his hands, that the breathless body might not 
lie for ever on his heart in its awful weight as 
it lay in this moment ; that, once more, he 
might look on the earth and the sky, anc 
take the hand of his living friend beneath thfl 
eye of the sun, and not feel its dead clutct 
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horribly about his neck in the dark for ever 
to he did now ; that the gathering whisper of 
^gels and devils, which he fancied was 
audible around him, might not rise to a shout 
and eternally damn him as * Murderer !' 

The moonlight still poured down with 
quiet impartiality, and lighted this slow 
burdened form as it had lighted the Squire's 
going forth. How could the leaves and 
branches retain the still innocence of their 
aspect when this was passing? Would the 
little copse be the joyous haunt of moss and 
f^m and dove and insect again ? Nay ! it 
^ould never more be the same. For the 
P^ace wherein the throes of a great tragedy 
have throbbed themselves out is steeped in 
*^he guilt, and can never more be clean of the 
^^ed. It would be whispered hereafter that 
^ man was murdered in the copse ; and the 
^Un would creep away, and the steps of the 
^^toocent would turn aside, and the trees 
^ould hang still and gloomy over the spot, 
^^d hold the secret of the deed amongst them. 
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' HoweU !' 

The weight of the body had lightened 
ceptibly : but the voice murmuring close 
his ear was ghostlike already, and made liii 
faint. 

* Are we near T it went mournfully on. 

* Not far/ 

Whose tongue was it that answered ? H 
scarcely recognised his own in the dreaij 
broken sound. 

* Don't let me die like a dog in the wood 
Oh, dear fellow, can you hold out ? Go 
bless you for what you are doing !' 

The sweat broke out coldly upon tl 
minister's brow. He feared lest the tumn 
of his mind might perceptibly shake and j 
the wounded Squire, and make the blo( 
gosh out afresh. 

*I will bring you safe. But your voi 
mmerves me. Can you pray — silently as y 
lier 

In the supreme agony of this moment i 
ed cry after God stole from the blast 
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mind. The idea that somewhere there must 
be an Infinite Purity and Merby upon which 
guilt like his might cast its black despairing 
clutch — that in collapse and utter, chaotic, 
senseless ruin like this there must be a firm 
hold, a refuge somewhere — ^was merely the 
revulsion of the soul from the dismay of its 
own fate. It was the very craze of Hope 
creeping like a demented shadow on the verge 
ef an abyss. 

But he could not pray himself. How 
could the lips defiled by the lying semblance 
of innumerable prayers hollowly pronounced 
through years, utter one unfeigned petition 
^ow? Dismal retribution! Howell, the 
^J^ster, in his supreme need could not pray. 

The words he had spoken to Devonporte 
^ere unpremeditated. Perchance the cry of 
'ris victim might reach a possible God, and 
®^tch down vigour sufficient to sustain him 
^pon the way. Was he praying ? He longed 
*o be assured that he did. 

At last, perhaps in the mere strength of 
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this flickering, unstable chance of super- 
natural help, he gained the open space beyond 
the wood. And afterwards he dragged him- 
self and his burden to the near grounds of 
the house. And then the friendly shadow of 
the Hall was about them, and his goal was 
reached. 

In reality, this awful journey had not con- 
sumed so great an amount of time as appeared. 
The copse was not very far from the Hall. 
And when at last the doors were thrown open, 
Derrick still retained consciousness, and was 
able to smile and speak a reassuring sentence 
to the servants, and quell by his own calm- 
ness the burst of wild grief that broke forth at 
his appearance. 

The library was the room in which they 
laid him ; for they made no attempt to carry 
him upstairs ; and here Saul attended him 
through the long hours that intervened 
before the doctors could arrive. The village 
doctor, indeed, was brought to the spot within 
a short interval ; but he refused to undertake 
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any operation until the iarrival of a colleague ; 
lie considered that nothing for the present 
could be done save to wash and dress the 
wound, which proved upon examination to be 
a severe one from a gun or pistol shot, to 
undress the Squire and place him in an easy 
posture, and to apply the usual remedies in 
case of syncope. 

All his directions were given in a low voice 
to Howell, in whom he recognised at once a 
skilful assistant; and although he intended 
I'emaining in the house all night, he judged 
It best that the minister should keep watch by 
*he side of the wounded man, and that he 
*^iiuself should retire to a small ante-room 
^hich opened into the library. But before 
^lie doctor's preparations were entirely com- 
plete, the old butler appeared in the door 
t>etween the two rooms, and attracting the 
attention of the minister, beckoned to him. 

Saul, whose eyes had never moved from 
"Derrick since he was laid upon the lounge, 
left his side unwillingly and approached the 
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servanh. He stood now upon the thresho' 
wi:hfTT which the bntler had retreated; 
arms were looseiy folded npon his breast ; tt/i 
face was marble-white, and his eyes wore a 
dazed expectant look as he steadily faced ibe 
old man. 

* Sir/ said the servant « * come nearer. E^ 
fear lest my dear young master should hear 
me/ 

Howell obeved. and walked as one in a 
dream into the centre of the room, with his 
eyes still fixdd upon the other's face. 

* I wish to know, sir, whether you sanction 
what I have done. The wretched mur- 
derer ' 

The old man paused, and made a frantic 
gesture of grief and hate. 

* The wretched murderer!' echoed Saul, im 
a low dreary voice. 

* He must not escape, sir !' continued th— i 
butler. * I have alarmed the police, and s^ 



them upon the search already. Upon t 
very earliest opportunity we shall telegrap-I 
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for d^etectives. The Rector, too, sir, I have 
sent for — in case my dear master ' 

Here the man broke down, and wept wildly. 
Saul stood by him in the same immovable 
attitude, with the cold marble face of woe. 

* You sanction what I have done ?' asked 
the servant when he could speak. 

4 sanction it,' answered Saul. 

' Heaven send that the law may take the 
Murderer and execute justice upon him !' ex- 
claimed the butler. 

' Amen/ responded Saul. 
But his tone was so deep, so hollow, that 
*he man started and looked up. For a mo- 
ment his preoccupied mind took in all that 
"Was unusual and awful in the aspect of the 
form before him. The white face beneath the 
f^r wildly tossed hair, the blankness in the 
^yes and mouth of any other expression than 
^ospair, the immovable desolation of the 
Countenance — the something that waked 
within him a thrill as of dread. But it 
"^as but a momentary thing; in an instant 
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his thoo^ts letomed to their absorl^jc 
cares. 

' I will not keep yon firom him now, sir 
hell mayhe want yon/ said he, sending' ^ 
yearning affectionate glance towards the f»^ 
silence of the lihrary. 

Howell returned to his post. 

The doctor had finished now, and Deirid 
lay upon his improvised hed in comparative 
ease ; the lights were lowered, and Saul wsu 
cantioned to sit hy him and most carefdll^ 
watch him. 

* His life,' whispered the doctor, * depend, 
npon your watch. I leave him to yon rathe 
than stay myself, hecanse the presence of 
stranger might agitate him. Call me at tli 
slightest change for the worse.' 

Saul answered by bending his head silentH 
and sat down by the lounge. Derrick wi 
conscious, but too exhausted to open his ey^ 
or speak. He lay back upon the pillov 
patiently, his face slightly turned to tl 
side, with the dim light playing softly ov"- 
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^^> and with one hand lying outside the 
coverlet. 

By-and-bye Howell gathered from the slow 
regular breathing that he positively slept, 
^d then he feared no longer to watch hijn 
with the devouring keenness which his own 
anxiety prompted. He leaned his elbows 
npon his knees, and bending forward, rested 
iis haggard face upon his hands. 

Once only had the Squire spoken since he 

iftd been brought into the library. It was 

^hen they laid him first upon the sofa, and 

^^1, the dog, came from the hearth and trotted 

*^ his side and placed his forepaws up upon the 

loxinge, stretching his queer square head to 

^^tch a sight of his master. Derrick had not 

^Oigotten to respond to the sympathetic eyes 

^f his faithful friend. A wan smile came 

^^to his face, and he managed to murmur a 

^»essing word before they took the dog away. 

Since then he had lain silent, as he did 

xiow. 

And silent as he sat the miserable man by 
VOL. ni. 48 
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his side — almost as unmoving, through t!!I 
long hours of the night. Saul had no desS 
to sleep ; the hint of it never touched his ey 
lids. Neither could he think. From all natura. 
n^ntal operations he found himself suddenlj 
cut off. His mind was enclosed in the single 
consciousness of his crime ; and this circle o 
abnormal sensation was like a wall agains^ 
which the outer world beat in a dull an€ 
muffled manner, without arousing any fuL 
response within him. He had exercised t 
definite act of will for every little word an( 
movement since he had been in th 
doctor's presence ; and now that the eyes o 
his murdered friend were closed in sleep, an- 
the doctor had retired to the ante-room, h 
dropped at once into the attitude that es 
pressed unreservedly something of his re 
sensations. Through the whole night, wi' 
his face crushed in his hands and his hollc 
eyes fixed upon the Squire, did he rema3 
imconscious of everything save the rise a/i 
fall of the sleeper's breath, and the fai 
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<^lianges in his face. Kather of one other 
thing was he aware. It was of the weight 
of that which lay hidden in his bosom — ^the 
pistol which he had thrust there as he rushed 
%ross the road. If he had any other clear 
idea save that of the watch over Derrick, it 
^as a longing to get somewhere alone, so that 
^6 might lay this thing down and hide it 
^Way. Only by a painful exertion of will did 
he persuade himself that so far it had re- 
gained undiscovered by those into whose 
Pi'esence he had carried his victim. As he 
^^tered the Hall he had waited to see them 
point at his breast and fall back from him 
^ith cries of horror and hatred, as from the 
figiu-e of Cain. 

So the night passed away. Saul heard 
^ow and then the slight and guarded move- 
ments of the surgeon in the ante-room, and 
*he striking of the hour, and the ticking of 
*he clock. 

At last, through the dim light came the 
bolder streak of dawn; and a faint stir and 
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twitter of life outside penetrated through t) 
closed shutters. Then he became aware of 
change in Derrick's breathing. It was 1e 
calm and r^nlar ; his eyes were still close 
but Saul felt sure that he was awal 
Instantly he relaxed the muscles of his fa< 
from their intense gaze, and altered his atti 
tude. Derrick's lips moved. He knelt by hi 
side, bending over him with a face fiill c 
passionate tenderness. And upon such a fac 
the Squire's eyes opened. 

* Howell, I cannot remember.' 
' You are hurt, Devonporte.' 

* Yes. But before. There was somethin 
on my mind. It troubles me. Help m( 
dear old fellow !' 

* Don't agitate yourself. You will remen 
ber soon. Shall I question you ? See, tal 
my hand and press it if I guess rightly ; bi 
do not trouble to speak.' 

Saul took the hand that lay on the outsi* 
of the coverlet, and Derrick's eyes open- 
for a moment and turned on him with 
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look of trust and gratitude; then closed 

*Was it something you wanted to have 
done ?' 

There was no response from the hand^ but 
^e head moved uneasily. At this moment 
the doctor stole near and Hatched his patient 
noxiously. 
* Had it to do with your estate ?' 
It passed through the doctor's mind^ as he 
sa\y Howell kneeling by his friend, that he 
^^d the tenderness of a woman in his ways. 

' Perhaps you wanted to give some order 
^lK)ut the farms to the steward ?' 

Saul moistened his lips a little, and went on 
clearly and steadily. 

' You were coming through the little copse 
towards the steward's house. You had a note 
in your hand.' 

Derrick's hand gave a start and pressure, 
^d his eyes opened. 

* You can see the note if you like. It was 
fotind by one of your servants.* 



i 
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There was mingled perplexity and assurance 
in Derrick's face now. Clearly Howell was 
on the right tack, and the Squire's eyes hung 
upon his words. The doctor withdrew to 
fetch the letter. It was dusty and blood- 
stained ; but Howell stretched out his hand for 
it unflinchingly, and broke the seal. Then, 
after glancing at the contents, he read aloud 
the note which Derrick had written to the 
steward on the previous evening. As he did 
so, a light broke over the wounded man's 
face. He spoke suddenly with a strong clear 
voice. 

' I remember. Abel Greenhough ! K I 
could see him before I die ! But for God's 
sake, Howell, take the note yourself to the 
steward, and send one of my men with the 
other to Greenhough. And do not rest until 
you've stopped the letting of Cockshuthey. 
There is time yet.' 

Howell started to his feet, and in another 
minute, with corpse-like face, was retracing 
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through the Uttle copse the awful steps of the 
evening before. 

Derrick meanwhile lay still. The surgeon 
had given him something to help the feeble 
beat of life, and his sleep had refreshed 
him. Moreover, a touch of vigour seemed 
to come with the return of memory. His 
eyes moved and wandered round the room, 
and as the dawn increased, he asked to have 
the shutters opened. The doctors would very 
shortly arrive, and his hfe or death would 
be a matter no longer doubtful. But the 
Squire showed neither expectation, fear, nor 
restlessness. 

' Doctor, what is that on the clock T 

' A note. Shall I bring it T said the 
doctor soothingly. 

' Yes.' 

*You had better not agitate yourself by 
business matters/ 

*I am not agitated,' said Derrick, with a 
faint sweet smile. *Kead the note, if you 
please.' 
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* It is from yonr steward. It tells of the 
sudden death by sunstroke of one * of your 
villagers.' 

' What name ?' 

* Abel Greenhough, of Moorfield/ said the 
doctor. 

* My God !' said Derrick, lifting his hand 
solemnly. * He has gone before me, and in 
this life I was too late/ 




CHAPTER VI. 

IN THE COTTAGE AT MOOBPIELD. 
Qr- 

'«»jiujirf; 'Wert thou not mipe, dear heart, -whilst that 
my love 
D&uced and play'd upon thy golden strings 1 
Art thou not mine, dear heart, now that my love 
Ib fled to heaven, and got him golden wings 1 
Thou art mine own, and still mine own shall be.' 
Tancred arid Qismand. 

in the Hall watchers mourned 
through the night, bo did they at 
a cottage in Moorfield. 
Mrs. Greenhough, Abel's mother, sat weep- 
**ig by the kitchen fire; comfortless teai's 
*ere they, which brought her no relief. 
Henceforth she and grief would shiver in a 
BOnleBB world, and know no respite until the 
fleath which had taken her son should call 
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for her also. The woman's countenance was 
pale and dull, and her head drooped on her 
breast; she did not move, save when the 
child, slumbering in his little bed by her side, 
stirred in his sleep. Then she rose and bent 
over him, gazing at the round flushed cheek 
and the dark rings of hair. And having 
gazed, she returned to her seat to weepii 
fresh agony at the memory of her own boj 
of whom this was 'the perfect image — h^ 
boy, over whom she had hung in prayer ac 
hope in long-past days. Cruel memory - 
hope amid the sad realization of sorrow ! 
It was past midnight, and the house w: 

deathly still. The dead form had dravi 

« 

around it a silence equal to its own ; 8oni< 
where within the breathless hush a supreiB 
grief veiled itself, and poured out its unutter 
able cries to the Father of all spirits. 

When a sound was heard at last, it cam( 
like something strange. Mrs. Greenhoug] 
looked up expectantly, for a step was descend 
ing the stairs, and then the door opened, an 
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Marjorie stood upon the threshold. She did 
not enter, but resting one hand upon the 
doorway, looked gravely towards her mother- 
in-law. There was a light in her eyes and 
in her whole face that made the dimness less 
dim as she stood there — a supreme sweetness 
and strength that struck awe into the heart 
of Abel's mother. And there was no trace of 
tears. 

' Mother V 

^Oh, child r 

* Would you like to come now ? I am ready.' 

* Child! Do not be so calm!' whispered 
Mrs. Greenhough, trembling. 

* He is so beautiful,' said Maqorie, looking 
up with a smile, as though she had not heard 
the other's speech. 

* Come to the fire, my poor lass ; thou'rt 
white like marble. What hast been doing ?' 

' Praying by his side.' 

* What is there to pray for now ?' asked 
Mrs. Greenhough, in a burst of grief. 

*0h, mother!' said Marjorie, coming 
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forward and kneelmg hj her side, and lay] 
her hand npon hers ; ' I am his wife. I h^ 
eyeiything to pray for/ 

'TeU me what,' said the mother, c 
peiiencmg some comfort at the wann ton 
of this strong yomig creature. 

^ I haTe prayed that I may he like hin] 
grow OTer more like him, as a wife shoi 
grow like a hushand. That I may ne 
sally his memory, or depart from the thong 
that haye come into my heart in this snpre 
moment. And I haye been tliftnlHTig God 
letting me have him for six happy years, { 
for giving ns the child.' 

^ I had forgot to retnm thanks,' said H 
Greenhongh, drawing her arm round Id 
jorie. 

The girl nestled close to her hnsbai 
mother in a docile way^ that was as path( 
as her calmness had been. 

* Thou art like him,' continued Mrs. Gre 
hough ; * he were the best, the truest, gent 
o' men, and thou art his mate.' 
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* I must become like him,' said Marjorie 
solemnly, ' There is the child.' 

* Weep a little, lassie. Thou art too calm.' 
' I must go to him agam. I camiot bear 

to leave him lonely. Mother, one thing only 
troubles me — lest the face I see now, so grand, 
80 calm, so rare, should make me forget my 
^^eryday Abel, strong, and bright, and gentle, 
^d always with his smile and look of love.' 

^ Thou winna forget, lass,' said Mrs. Green- 
^ongh sorely. 

' To think how he stood this very morning 
" or was it yesterday ? — while I knotted the 
'handkerchief thou gave him, and how he 
PtiBhed his hands in my hair and kissed me, 
^B if he were my lover still.' 
^ Don't, child.' 

'He is not dead to me. He never will be. 

•t/ook 1' She stretched her hand out into the 

^. * I feel the clasp of his fingers now. He 

^^ be with me. I shall live under his eyes.' 

^ Thou must na talk and think like this.' 

* It makes me strong. And I have a clear- 
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ness of mind which shows me that Abel 
would not have me weep over- much — as 
though we had lost one another.' 

* Oh, my children !' cried Mrs. Greenhough, 
suddenly drawing Maqorie closer. * I must 
not lose you both 1' 

^ No !' said Marjorie clearly. * As long as 
little Abel is left in my trust I shall live — 
^' under his eyes/' as I said.' 

* God send thee strength, my child. For 
me, I am nothing but a broken-hearted 
woman. ] ask that may follow him.' 

' Nay, mother ! Thou'U stay with me. 
And o' nights thou shall tell me tales of him 
when he was a child like my little Abe. How 
he was always gentle, and wonderfully bright 
and strong.' 

*Thou knows them all, lass. Thou can 
spare me.' 

' I cannot. There's none in the world 
that understood him saving thee and me. I 
must have thee to talk to. And thou'lt guide 
me with the child/ 
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* How can thou face the future so strong 
and quiet T 

' Because of the past/ She clasped her 
liands solemnly, and lifted her eyes. * For 
ever and for ever I am his wife, and no power 
can undo it, I know what my happiness has 
been — I know what memories fill my heart. 
Abel ! my lover and husband ! Death itself 
cannot part us !' 

* Hush, child ! Thou rends my heart ! ' 
whispered Mrs. Greenhough, when she could 
speak. * I, too, was left a widow.' 

' I feel only that I am his wife. A few 
l^OTirs ago his arms were round me. Last 
^ght his head lay on my breast. I heard 
J^Um breathing as he fell asleep. But now his 
thoughts are in my mind, his power is in my 
life, his spirit is with me. For me he lives V 

' My child ! Just lay thy poor head down 
^pon my knee and rest awhile. Weep if thou 
^^,' said the mother, stooping tenderly over 

Marjorie threw her arms over Mrs. Green- 
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hough's knees, and rested her head upon 
them ; bat her large solemn eyes gazed 
Avitli the same light in them at the glow- 
mg embers of the fire. Mrs. Greenhongh 
folded her hands, and began to pray vriih 
agonizing earnestness. She feared that the 
girl's heart would break and leave her doubly ^ 
childless. How long they remained in this 
posture she could not tell. She heard the 
light breathing of the child, and saw the 
moonbeams creeping through a chink in the 
shutters, and the firelight playing over Marjo- 
rie's fair hair. Then she thought she caught 
another sound. Maijorie lifted her head. 

* Mother, it seems to me that I hear stepB 
outside.' 

*It can't be, lass. Who'd come o' thi^ 
time o' night troubling a house o' woe ?' 

* But I do hear steps. And there is th ^ 
gate clicking. Ah !' 

There were heavy imdisguised steps out 
side — a tumultuous tramping it seemed afte^ 
the intense stillness ; and it was followed b]^ 
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^ loud discordant knocking at the door. The 
two women clung together for a moment, and 
then Marjorie started to her feet. 

* Who is there ?' she cried, in a clear 
fitrong voice. 

*The sergeant of police/ a voice made 
answer. * Missus, you'd best open quietly, 
for we are a strong force, and can break our 
^ay inl' 

Mrs. Greenhough crouched down in her 
chair white with fear; but Maqorie took a 
^ step to the door, and flung it wide open, 
•iiere she stood, with the dim light of the 
ottage behind her, and the moonbeams pour- 
^g full upon her pale proud face. 

* And why should I fear to open to you ?' 
Xe asked quietly; though your knocking 
''as somewhat rude.' 

The sergeant of police stepped back in- 
"oluntarily and touched his hat, while he cast 
"^ awed glance at the beautiful woman before 
^. There were other men behind, and 
^lese pressed forward, looking on curiously. 

VOL. III. 49 
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^ I ask your pardon, missus. I am very 
sorry for the errand on which I have come* 
I must place your husband under arrest. 
And YOU have him in ihe house/ 

An electric quiver ran through the girl's 
firame, and she stepped back. 

' Aye !' she said quietly ; ' I have him in 
the house. Walk in !' 

The men trooped into the kitchen. There 
were three of them. But the indefinable awe 
which Marjorie's appearance cast caused them 
to tread softly, and one and all took off their 
hats. Little Abel had been waked by the 
noise, and was sitting up now, with his black 
head and red cheeks and round eyes peering 
above the side of his crib. Mrs. Greenhoogh 
sat speechless. 

* Where is your husband ?' asked the ser- 
geant, in a low voice. 

* Presently/ said Marjorie. Then she 
added, in a peculiarly gentle voice, * He will 
not escape you. Tell me the charge/ 

'He will not escape, missus, for I have 
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nien at the back outside. You had best take 
nstohun quietly.' 

'I shall do so/ she said. ^But tell me 
the charge first.' 

*I am very sorry, missus,' said the ser- 
geant unwillingly, and twisting his hat ner- 
vously — * it is murder.' 

Marjorie threw back her head, and flung 
W arms upwards as though in appeal to 
Wen. But she controlled herself instantly. 
*Who is murdered?' 
' The Squire of HoUyss.' 
*My God!' cried the girl, clasping her 
Wds to her breast. * When ?' 

^This night. Or rather, last evening, at 
^tout eight o'clock. ^ He was shot in his park.' 
Magorie remained standing for a few mo- 
ments in the attitude she had last assumed, 
^he was awfully white, and her breath was 
^bonred and audible. 
' Is he dead ?' 

^ No. But there is not the slightest hope 
of his life.' 

49—2 
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The kitchen was horribly still. The three 
men stood round Marjorie, watching her 
curiously, and yet not without deep compas- 
sion, as she stood there white and transfixed. 
But in a few moments she dropped her hands 
to her sides, and reassumed the look of 
wonderful peace which had rested upon it 
before. She raised her head slightly, and, 
with her eyes fixed on the sergeant, said : 

*And you think that my husband — ^that 
Abel Greenhough has murdered the Squire of 
HoUyss r 

* We have suflficient suspicion against him 
to justify his arrest.' 

* What is your suspicion T 

* Missus, I must caution you that any 
words of yours will be used against him when 
he is tried.' 

* Just so,' said Maqorie. ' What is yonr 
suspicion ?' 

* He is known to have called upon the 
Squire the evening before, and to have been 
very urgent in his demand to see him. It is 
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ilso known that he asked for a farm to be 
!et to him, and that the Squire refused him. 
[t is also a well-known fact that there were 
)ld grudges between the two, and — I ask 
jTOur pardon, missus — ^your husband is marked 
as a desperate character for miles round/ 

* Is he ?' said Marjorie softly. ' Come ! I 
will take you to him now. But,' she added, 
turning her head towards them as she began 
to move towards the door, and raising her 
liand with peculiar dignity, ' tread quietly, all 
of you ; tread as you would if you were enter- 
ing a church. My husband is in his bed- 
room.' 

She led the way, the men obeying her 
Command, and sharing more and more in the 
feeling of awe which she seemed to create 
Ground herself. She reached the bedroom 
ioor, and casting on those behind her one 
noumful glance, opened it and entered, they 
following. 

The room was lighted by candles, and 
everywhere were quantities of freshly gathered 
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lilies and white roses. Upon the bed, under 
a snowy covering, lay the man they sought, 
his dark curls plainly visible against the 
pillow, though his face was concealed* 

With an unaccountable impulse the ser- 
geant approached the bed, from which he was 
so cruelly to rouse the sleeper, on tiptoe. He 
moved the coverlet back gently, and leaned 
over him for one moment. The next he 
started back, and gazed at Marjorie in speech- 
less wonder and dismay. 

' He is dead !' he said under his breath. 

' He was struck down by sunstroke while 
superintending the pumps at HoUyss in the 
Squire's place,' she replied quietly. * They 
brought him home, and we called the doctor 
in, but he never spoke again. It vsras noon 
when he was struck. He died at half-past 
three.' 

' I do most humbly ask your forgiveness, 
Mrs. Greenhough, for intruding upon you,' 
said the sergeant, in a low voice. 

^ Man !' said Maqorie, in the same wonder- 
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My gentle tone, * why should you a^k my 
forgiveness for this act ? It is only one of a 
long series of cruel misunderstandings of his 
character. He and the Squire, my cousin, were 
friends. There was no grudge between them. 
He died serving the Squire and the village. 
And now I am glad. Come one, come all of 
yon, and look on the face of this desperate 
character, and pray that in death so your faces 
may show.' 

She stood tall and white at the head of 
the bed and imperiously yet gently beck- 
oned them ; and, awed out of power of re- 
fiistance to her will, the men came forward 
one by one and gazed upon the face of the 
dead. 

' I knowed Greenhough,' said the last, in a 
low voice. * I mistrusted this business from 
the beginning. He were ever as kindly a mon 
as IVe seed.' 

So do the dead win their laurels at last ! 

Marjorie drew the coverlet over the face, 
and as she had signed them forward, so, with 
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the grand action of her hand did she wave 
them back. 

* Go now/ she said calmly. * Ask forgive- 
ness of my husband's mother if you.wiU. I 
hear her stirring below, and she will need 
your explanation.' 

The men retired softly as she bade them, 
and closing the door, left her alone v^th the 
dead. 

Marjorie sat dovm by the bedside and clasped 
her hands upon her knees. There was a 
noticeable trembling in her limbs and lips, 
which showed how deeply she had felt the 
outrage done to her husband, and the cost her 
own self-control had been to her. For a long 
time she thought of nothing but him, of the 
cruel wrong that had followed him through life, 
of her father's bitter unjust prejudice against 
him, even vdth a pang of self-reproach of 
her own misgiving when first her love for 
him revealed itself. And then she thought 
how strange — even how tender — was the 
Providence which had snatched him away 
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from so shamefal a calamity. For had he 
been brought to trial, though he had been 
acquitted, the stigma of suspicion would never 
have been taken from him. Were not all 
ready to suspect him of evil ? Was not that 
sufficiently proved ? And then she thought 
"vvith a thrill how he had spoken, on the 
xnoming of the murder, of an intention to go 
out that very evening and walk across the 
T^^x\ to call at the Patch Cottage that lay 
>l)ove Cat-ladder. And as in imagination 
Bte saw the chain of evidence closing cruelly 
around him, and the many wUlmg witnesses 
dgainst his character, she clasped her trembling 
Iiands again and whispered : 

* Abel 1 I thank God for you ! I thank 
Him for myself, and for our child!' 

And then she threw her arms about the 
dead man's neck and laid her head upon his 
breast, while her golden hair fell in a shower 
over him, and thus remained while the night 
crept away, in prayer and love and thought. 




CHAPTER VII. 



m THE HALL. 



' How fast has brother followed brother, 
From BUDehinB to the sunless land,' 

WOKDSWOKTH. 

^HE doctors gave no hope for 
Derrick's life. They even con- 
sidered that it would be nnwise to 
move him ; the question of when death would 
occur was simply the question of how long 
his young vigour could hold out against the 
violence that had been done to him ; and the 
opinion was that he could linger hut a few 
days at the most. He remained in the 
library. Occasionally he suffered great pain; 
but for the most part he lay still, apparently 
in exhaustion, his eyes wandering slowly over 
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Xe room or closed as in slumber. Yet there 
'^^re intervals of time when something of his old 
tiergy returned to him, and these he used for 
tie necessary business of arranging his affairs 
'^fore he died. Saul had not left the Hall 
^Are on the one message which Derrick had 
^nt him to the steward. Scarcely had he 
^ffc the side of the dying man. It was to 
^Im that the Squire turned in his moments of 
>Bin and excessive weariness, and his was the 
^irm and hand which he fancied brought him 
^le readiest relief. 

It was Tuesday afternoon, the day of 

Greenhough's funeral. The heat and glare 

>vhich had killed him had scarcely abated; 

l)ut every appliance to produce a cooler 

atmosphere was in use in Derrick's room, and 

he lay in comparative comfort. The broad 

window was shaded, but thrown wide open, a 

space being left, at the Squire's request, so 

that his eyes might rest on the landscape that 

lay towards the west. To-day he was better 

and more vigorous than he had been. In the 



^ 
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morning he had seen his lawyer and had 
made his final arrangements ; his mind was at 
peace — save for one thing. 

For an hour he had lain in complete silence. 
Saul sat by him, moistening his lips now and 
then with a cooling draught, and fanning him 
continually. The face of the minister had 
aged as by twenty years in the last three 
days. His skin was grey and shrunken, 
and his hair had whitened; the expres- 
sion of his countenance was that of assidu- 
ous tenderness and watchfulness when 
Derrick waked. When he slept, and when 
none other was present, he shrank behind 
the curtains, and, covering his face, wept 
silently. But even then he controlled the 
agony of his own tears, lest they should dis- 
turb or agitate the sleeper. Never did the 
woe-stricken face bend over Derrick : there 
was always the same calm hopeful look ready 
for him when he waked. 

^ Is it time yet ?' asked Derrick, opening 
his eyes suddenly. 
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* Yes, Devonporte. I think it is/ 

* I thought I heard wheels/ 

* Perhaps. Yes. I think I hear them 
*<^o. Shall I leave you alone, Devon- 
porte r 

* No. Don't go, Howell. I trust I do not 
^^ar death. I have no wish to live. But I 
"^ant you near me. And I do not know when 
^t will come.' 

* Not yet,' said Saul, his face quivering ; 
you are better this afternoon.' 

^ Lift me up, dear fellow,' said Derrick, his 
^ace suddenly flushing ; * they are coming — 
:Marjorieandhercluld!' 

Saul turned deathly white ; but he placed 
his arms gently about the dying man, and 
lifted him higher on the pillows. He believed 
that Marjorie was bringing the child to see his 
father before he died, and that he should 
witness the parting between two who should 
have been husband and wife. He asked for no 
release from any part of the anguish he was 
suffering — an anguish which unfolded itself 
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day by day in all its bitter intensity as his 
love for Derrick reasserted its old empire over 
him, and the immeasurable depth of his own 
wickedness revealed itself to his returning 
spiritual life. As he leaned over Derrick, 
looking upon the agitation and longing in his 
face, which in his weakness he could not 
wholly conceal, Saul had no particle of the 
old pain of jealous rage which had driven him 
into crime. The enormity of his deed still 
created a circle around him, which cut him off 
from any normal feeling. He simply realized 
with renewed agony that he had killed in 
Derrick the possibility of making any repara- 
tion for his sin — a sin which, beside his own, 
looked to him now like a boyish error. Nor 
when he heard the sweep of Marjorie's garments 
near the door did his heart thrill with any 
passionate consciousness of her approach. 
The past was extinguished in the one tremen- 
dous experience. He sank back on his seat 
without caring to look up at the opening door, 
or catch a glance at the face for which he had 
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bartered his soal ; bat he gazod with ronowed 
mtentness at his friend, trombling lost tho 
Agitation * which he was undergoinpf miglit 
l>i^iiig on a new access of pain. 

Marjorie had appeared on tho threshold 
<^lad in her black dress, but with her fair head 
Uncovered. She led by tho hand her little 
Son, who shrank behind and clung shyly to hor 
skirt. 

The moment Derrick's eyes rested upon 
^lie strong beautiful face, the agitated glow 
f cided from his, and gave place to a peaceful 
Smile. 

Marjorie approached the bod swiftly, and, 
kneeling down by it, kissed tho hand that lay 

^n tho coverlet, and then looked long and 

^ilenti; into his eyes. 

* iPthat the boy ?' asked Derrick gently. 

* Yes.' 

* He is strangely like him, Marjorie. Will 
he play quietly while wo talk ?' 

* Yes.' 

' I am glad you could bring him.' 
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^ Do you suffer, Derrick ? Are you in 
pain T 

' No. Marjorie, my poor Marjorie V 

* God will help me* But ym, I My heart 
is too full for words/ 

He lay looking quietly at her, noting all 
the signs of added experience in her face, and, 
above all, the strange and beautiful solemnity 
which recent sorrow liad left there. 

As they thus remained silent, a slight dis- 
turbance in the ante-room — the sound of 
hurried whispers — unnoted by them, caught 
Saul's quick ear ; and casting an anxious 
glance at Derrick, he rose and went out. 

The moment they were alone Marjorie 
leaned closer to him, her cheek taking a paler 
shade, and her eyes full of apprehension. A 
compassionate look darkened Derrick's grey 
eyes, but he gazed steadily at her. 

' Derrick, tell me the truth. Who did it f 
she whispered, scarcely above her breath. 

* Yes,' he answered, laying his hand upon 
her shoulder. 'I know it. I saw as I 
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^U. Why should he do it ? Alas ! poor 
allow!' 

Marjorie murmured a single word. The 
Squire made no reply. But her head sank 
ipon the bed, and his fingers sought hers and 
Josed over them firmly. In this attitude 
^aul found them when he returned to his 
>ost. 

*You know,' said Derrick after a pause, 
that Abel came to me the night before to ask 
ie for the farm — for Cockshuthey ?' 

Marjorie lifted her face. 

* And your note reached me, though it was 
oo late for him. I shall keep it to the day 
»f my death. It would not have surprised 
^. He knew your nature. Derrick, he 
oved you almost as I do. My true, my 
^oble Derrick ! And you were carrying that 
Message to us when ' 

Marjorie caught her breath in an agonized 
Qaoan. 

*Hush,' said Derrick gently. * Listen, 
dearest. It troubles me that I refused him 
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what he asked. When one liegf as I lie, 
clearer light comes upon things. Had w 
lived, we should have learnt to understan-^ 
one another. I was coming to it. I love 
him against myself long ago. He would nc^^t 
let me hate him, Marjorie. But I tried fc--o 
hate him. I have been unjust to him a — H 
along. It will ease my mind if you will l^st 
me make reparation.' 

'There is none to make. He understood 
you. He was not the man to let a diflTeren^c^e 
of opinion weigh with him. It never seem^ed 
strange to him that you should oppose 
him.' 

* I am glad you were his wife/ said tli^ 
Squire suddenly. ' You made the worthier 
choice. Why do you cry, Marjorie? If I 
could but have died and known that I left 
you happy with him !' 

Marjorie's head had sunk again upon the 
bed, while for Derrick's sake she strove to 
control her tears. 

* And you will let me do as I wish ?' 
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* Surely, Derrick, surely. What could I 
^efiise you ?' 

*I have made a new will,' said the Squire 
energetically. ' I have left ' 

'Derrick, dear Derrick,' said Marjorie 
iinploringly, her face growing a shade paler, 

* he would not like ' 

She broke oflf suddenly, trembling in every 
limb. 

'I know it,' replied the Squire thought- 
'UJy. * I remembered that he would not like 
•ither his wife or child to be rich. I have 
^ft my estate and the bulk of my property to 

• near relative, to whom it would go naturally 
^ the event of my death. But I have left 
^ockshuthey Farm to you through life in 
^^st for Abel Greenhough's little son, and 
Enough capital to work it easily. Your 
busband would not object to that, Marjorie.' 

*I thank you, Derrick, from my heart,' 
said Marjorie, stooping to kiss his hand 
again. ' I will take it gratefully for our little 
son.' 

50—^ 
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The Squire lay after this for many 
moments silently watching Abel's boy. The 
child sat playing quietly on the hearthrug 
with some treasure he had discovered m 
the room, and took little or no notice of 
what was going on beside him. Maijorie's 
eyes had wandered to him also as she 
sat clasping her dying cousin's hand in hec 
own. 

They were interrupted by a low tap at th»L 
door. Saul instantly rose and went to open 
it. Neither of them caught sight of his fa(^ 
as he did so ; they scarcely noticed his mov^ 
ment. But after a short whispered consiiH 
tation at the door, he returned and stosz 
for a moment by the bed, trying to spes^ 
Then Marjorie looked at him for the fiixis 
time, and shuddering, hid her face upon 
the pillow. After moving his lips once 
or twice ineflFectually, the minister spoie 
at last and attracted the Squire's atten- 
tion. 

* Devonporte.' 
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* Yes ?' said Derrick, lifting his eyes for a 
moment and letting them fall again upon the 
child. 

^ The sergeant of police is here, and begs 
to be permitted to see you for a moment/ 

Marjorie felt the hand in hers give a start, 
^d she knew by instinct that Derrick had 
turned deathly white. She also knew that 
Saul stooped over him and gave him some- 
thing to drink. 

* Is it necessary, Howell ?' whispered 
I^errick. * Can I not be spared T 

*Dear Devonporte,' said Saul, in a low 
steady tone that thrilled through Marjorie's 
*^€art, *I think that if you have strength, 
^an muster the strength, you should see these 
^en.' 

' Let them come.' 

Marjorie felt the fingers clasp hers firmly 
^ain. She heard, through the beating of 
her heart, the men approaching; but she 
saw nothing, for her face was crushed upon 
the pillow. 
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^ Gentlemen,' she heard Derrick say, in 
• firm voice, to those who now stood rouii3 
him, * you have come to know if I can bea.3f 
witness before I die against any one for tho 
act which has deprived me of life. I cannot 
do so. There is none that I know of wko 
had any just grudge against me, or to whom 
I bore enmity. If you have not yourselves 
discovered a clue, I can provide you witi 
none. God have pity on the man, whoever 
he be, who committed the crime. For me, I 
value little the life of which he has suddenly 
deprived me. Gentlemen, will this suffice T 

The men murmured an assent and retired. 
Marjorie had sunk upon her knees, and now 
rested her cheek against the hand she held, 
and kissed it passionately many times. Then 
she folded her own, and fell into silent 
prayer. 

The pause was broken by Derrick. 

•"Marjorie, you did not tell me that you 
were married.' 

' I could not. My tongue was bound by a 
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promise I had made to my father. When I 

told him of Abel's love and mine, he was very 

angry. Yet he asked for no promise, save 

that I would keep our engagement secret. 

He laid great stress upon that. And I gave 

him my word. He scorned me too much to 

forbid me to marry. Afterwards, when we 

did marry, we kept it a secret because — the 

trouble, you remember, Derrick, came ; and 

he would have turned me out of his house, 

and not have let me stay with mother in her 

sickness and sorrow. And it seemed part of 

my truth to father to tell him first. But oh ! 

I fear lest I was wrong to you. Afterwards, 

we both were sure that you had heard it.' 

* Poor Marjorie ! You had sore perplexi- 
ties to go through. You did not wrong me. 
You almost told me. Do not cry now.' 

* Let me thank you for what you have been 
to me. I must grieve when I think of all you 
gave, and the little I returned to you. Forgive 
me if I spoiled your life.' 

' Spoiled it ? Oh no !' 
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' Forgive me that I kept a secret from yo' 
— my best and truest friend. My own hei 
ever prompted mie to tell you, but I could no- ^ 
be certain; — I do not know — ^if I should have 
been right/ 

' I think not. And it made no difference 
dearest. You and I were knit together by a 
strange fate. If I tell you now what I hav e 
never told you before, it is only because tb^se 
words of a dying man have little significanc^He, 

and can do no hurt. I loved you from tl le 

first moment I saw your face, my cous^in 
Marjorie. And I have loved you always ; 1 
love you now. Nothing would have alter ^J 
it, dearest. When I discovered that we wexa 
related, it gave me a hope that one day \fre 
should be united. It almost seemed that we 
were intended one for another. I meant Ui 
have asked you to be my wife, and publicly 
to have acknowledged the claim your family 
had on mine. But you chose a worthier man 
than I. It was well. It was right. You 
Jiever deceived me. I cannot remember a 
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single moment when I thought in my heart 
hat you loved me. And now/ he said with a 
unile, * do you think the old family feud is 
xealed T 

The tears started to Marjorie's eyes, and an 
rrepressible agony shot into her face. But 
5lie had strength, for Derrick's sake, to recall 
ier calmness. And she passed her hand with 
I gentle caressing movement lightly over his 
air. 

'How unworthy -have I always felt of this 
inandered love, dear Derrick ! It is because 
f your goodness, that you have made it so 
eautiful a recollection. You made it my pro- 
action when my parents forsook me. I knew 
vhat your silence cost you then. And though 
- blessed you for it, I grudged the suffering it 
caused you. I bless you now, if my poor 
)IeBsing can avail. Always the same true 
jenerous heart have you shown me 1 When, 
ast week, for the first time you heard of my 
aarriage, and that Abel was my husband, your 
prompt act was to confer upon him a favour. 
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And in the doing of this that cruel hand cut 
oflf your life !' 

She broke off, withdrawing her hand fron^ 
his head lest he should feel how it trembled. 

/ 1 am going now/ she whispered ; * jomz. 
can bear no more.' 

* Oh, Marjorie ! If I could have left y( 
safe with Abel !' 

She rose, and bent over him. 

* I am safe. Derrick/ 
He looked up at her with a strange, ra] 

blissful look. 

' You will be to me,' she added, * next mi 
husband, my most precious memory — ^Derrick 
my dearly loved cousin ! ' 

He lifted his arms, and drew her towards 
him with his feeble strength, and they kissed 
one another. 

* I am happy, Marjorie,' he whispered ; 
' remember that I would not choose life if I 
could have it.' 

Then the interview was over ; and Marjorie 
and the child withdrew from the room. 
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Bnt an attendant, who stood in the ante- 
chamber , stepped quickly up to the bed as she 
left it; for the minister had fainted in his 
chair. Yet, by a supreme effort he rallied, 
ftud kept his watch to the last, ministering 
with unshaking hands to the Squire's every 
want. 

And that night, at sunset. Derrick's spirit 
passed away. 




CHAPTEK Vin. 



THE LABT OF OLD SCRAG. 

' I saw him in his old age and the decay of his facultiw 
... he would speak of his former life. . . . And then 
the excitement subsiding, he would weep, till I have 
wished that sad second-childhood might have a mother 
still to lay its head upoQ her lap. But the commoo 
mother of us all in no longtime after received him gently 
into hers.' 

Charles Lahb. 

PERHAPS nothing could have more 
effectually cleared the character of 
Abel than the event which was 
described in a former chapter. The dis- 
crepancy between the suspicion and the fact 
struck with dramatic effect upon the imagi- 
nation of the people. And it was followed 
by something like rational inquiry into the 
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36 of the prejudice against him. Then, 
nraged by the veering round of public 
on, the many who owed some debt of 
tude to his persistent kindness came 
u*d, and, in the comers where the village 
ps congregated, testified one after another 
eds of self-forgetful helpfulness by which 
had benefited. 

lis feeling of reparation, to which, indeed, 
general conscience is inclined when some- 
; occurs to awaken it, reached its climax 
I it became known that the Squire had 
friendly relations with Greenhough, and 
continued to acknowledge his wife as a 
ve, marking his favour towards the 
y by leaving them property in his will. 
:)oner, in short, was Abel laid in his grave, 
. from one reason or another, his true 
icter asserted itself, and the nature of his 
mce made itself felt. The passing away 
e old shadow extended even to Scrag. 
was not a matter for wonder that the 
jers should pour in with condolences and 
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friendly attentions to Abel's wife — ^the Squire's 
relative-a woman marked by him with such 
conspicuous favour, that she had been called 
to attend his deathbed. Besides^ Mrs. Abe 
Greenhough was a woman of property now 
and a farm with considerable acres of 
and a balance at the bank, will * cover a mul..^. 
titude of sins.' But that visitations should ^Ke 
contemplated to Scrag's house marked a vefeny 
real change of public opinion. 

Marjorie bore- these honours with whtat 
patience she could summon. Her inclination 
towards a proud disdian was corrected by ^» 
recollection of what Abel's manner would hav^^ 
been had he lived to receive these flatteries 
and studiously she schooled herself to assume 
that bearing to which his living influence 
would have drawn her. 

Not so with Old Scrag. When the first 
batch of condolence-bearers arrived (they 
came in groups, having a natural uncertainty 
as to consequences, and needing a multi- 
tudinous support), he shook his stick at thens 
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from his chair on the hearth, and produced 
such incoherent cries of rage, with such a 
savage light in his aged eyes withal, that the 
most courageous fled aflfrighted. But Old 
Scrag's heart was broken. The untamed 
nature could not bear the sorrow that had 
fallen upon it* 

He had followed the cofl&n of his nephew 
to the grave, supported by Marjorie, but no 
inducement would avail to make him change 
his picturesque attire on the occasion ; rising 
from his seat just as he was, he took the arm 
of his nephew's wife and his staflf in his hand, 
and struggled on foot after the funeral proces- 
sion. As he went he gazed at the coffin with 
his old eyes dazed and mournful ; now and then 
he raised his staff and pointed at it, murmuring 
incoherent words ; sometimes he stumbled as 
he went, but he never removed his eyes from 
their object, or uttered complaint. He was 
docile and quiet, a conspicuous mark for the 
pity of the hardest ; and when all was over 
he suffered Maijorie to lead him away again. 
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But on his return home, after days of 
silence, he broke out into the wildest access 
of violence and unreason with which he had 
ever been seized. Utterly beyond the 
management of his two terrified and ex- 
hausted sisters, his rage lasted days and 
nights. At the end of that time he fell sud- 
denly into a gentle humour. But he took 
to his bed, and no entreaty could prevail 
upon him to touch nourishment again. The 
end of the strange lurid nature had come. 
Old Scrag was dying. In this extremity Ann 
implored her sister to send for the minister of 

Milltown. 

***** 

Saul, as we know, had remained with the 
Squire until the last moment of his life. Nor 
had he been induced to leave him even when 
he was dead. He stayed by him day and 
night, shut with the body in the darkened 
room, a white and motionless figure of grief. 
No comfort could approach him. The natural 
e^npressions of sorrow from liim were sacrilege. 
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[e envied the tears of those who came and 
Bnt over the bed to take their last adieux ; 
le possibility of weeping was over for him 
dth hope. Yet he could not desert his 
inrdered victim. To sit there as long as he 
ras above ground was the single alleviation 
is woe could seek. The attendants alleged 
hat at night they heard groans and prayers 
Bsuing from the chamber, and one and all 
whispered to each other : 
* How he must have loved him I' 
But usually there was a dead silence, a 
^ush, which made those who came near the 
precincts of the room hold their breath, with 
*n oppressive sense of awe at the thought of 
'te lonely watcher sitting by the bed. Had 
iny penetrated within, they would have found 
Saul seated with bent head, his arms upon his 
Qiees, his hands loosely linked, his jaw fallen, 
lis hollow eyes fixed in a dull moveless gaze. 
At such moments he went over the past 
events, treading step by step the way from 
tfilltown to HoUyss, recalling every cruel 
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disordered thought, agonizing himself with 
remembering the many moments when he 
had wavered in his fell purpose — ^heaven-sent 
opportunities of escape were these, angelic 
messengers, who flew to close the doors of 
hell, towards which his steps were rushing. 
And then came the event. The face first, 
shining with the reflected moonlight ; then 
the report of his pistol; and the horrible 
scream which still rang in his ears. When he 
came to that a maddened look flashed into 
his dull countenance, and he rocked his body 
silently. 

At other times he would stand with folded 
arms, gazing at the dead man. Then he 
repeated to himself slowly those words of 
Marjorie's, which had disclosed his error, and 
revealed the beauty of the dead man's charac- 
ter as he had never known it before. Each 
syllable — so terrible of import to himself— 
was graven upon his memory, every tone 
and look of pure unselfish love between the 
two. It was as a glimpse of heaven to a 
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it soul. Yet though it intensified the agony 
his remorse, this knowledge that Derrick 
^s guiltless of the sin imputed to him, this 
rfght into the generous chivalric possi- 
ities that had lain hidden in his nature, 
IS a strange consolation to Saul. It made 
easier to gaze on the face of his victim and 
low that, at last, he read him aright, and 
at the sin lay all in his own dark imagining, 
hat mattered an added weight of guilt to 
n ? But this fair soul should pass un- 
lushed upwards. 

Once his woe broke into frenzy. He 
lized that the opportunity of confession 
i of praying for the forgiveness of his 
tim had gone by for ever. Saul longed 
the cool hand of human pardon to be laid 
)n his blasted brow. There are crimes 
m which mankind shrinks back appalled, 
1 Saul knew that such a crime was his ; 
:, what human nature can do human nature 
1 forgive ; and could he but have laid bare 
is plague-spot, this intolerable guilt, to 

51—^ 
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Derrick, he believed that the pure soul would 
have shown pity to him before he died. 
And he needed pity. More than the man he 
had murdered he needed it. Pity might have 
drawn him again within the circle of his 
kind ; forgiveness would have enabled him to 
bear the rest of his burden ; it would have 
been the first rung of the ladder by which he 
might climb back from hell to earth. And 
Saul thought again and again that Derrick 
would have forgiven him. K he had only 
tried him ! If he had stood for one moment 
as he teas before him, and heard if any place 
remained for such as he within the sphere of 
mankind, if any compassion were left for him 
among his fellows ! Oh, that he had con- 
fessed, and implored the pardon of his victim ! 
The thought grew to an agony of longing, 
and as it reached the point of frenzy he 
realized that the moment had eternally gone 
by. Then he cast himself upon the body 
and clasped his arms around it, uttering groan 
upon groan and awful cries of anguish. His 
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^Ps, too, he laid to the ear, and in the ex- 
*'^^mity of his despair uttered his confession 
^loud : 

* Devonporte ! Devonporte ! Have mercy 
On me. It was I that did it ! Saul Howell, 
the Mend you loved and trusted, murdered 
^ou ! The hand you clasped at the last, and 
xione other, was the one that fired the fatal 
©hot. Devonporte, tell me, is there any 
forgiveness left for me ?' 

The dead face lay quiet and peaceful in its 
supreme beauty. A sense of desecration 
seized Saul as he looked upon it ; the awful 
abyss between the living and the dead im- 
pressed itself upon him. He shrank back on 
his seat appalled at what he had done ; his 
passion had beaten itself against a cold and 
tmresponsive silence, and he cowered down 
panic-stricken at the tremendous stillness that 
liad received it. 

After a time his solitude — it seemed to him 
to have been a lifetime — ^was intruded upon. 

Then he realized that they were going to 
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bury Devonporte. He remained to the last. 
Nothing could drive him from the room. On 
the morning of the funeral a suit of black 
was brought to him, and they made him com- 
prehend that the Service for the Dead was 
about to take place. But when invited to 
follow the jTrocession, Saul shook his head 
while he rose from his seat. The undertaker's 
men and some attendants were in the chamber. 
He signed to them to desist from their 
operations until he had left. Then, as they 
fell back silent and awe-struck, he walked from 
the room, and making his exit by a side door, 
left the Hall and set out upon his return 
to Milltown. 

Through all this time Saul had experienced 
no fear for himself. He had looked at first, in 
the exaggeration of his distorted imagining, to 
be pointed out immediately as the criminal. 
Afterwards he had twice believed that the 
moment of his arrest had come. Yet no per- 
sonal fear had intruded into his thoughts. 
Finally, he had realized that not a particle of 
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suspicion had turned against him, and that his 
finding and bringing home the wounded man 
was regarded as a natural though Providential 
coincidence, insomuch as his visit to the Hall 

was expected and prepared for upon that very 
evening. 

When Howell, however, came out into the 
broad sunlight after the days spent in the 
darkened room, a painful terror seized him, 
and he thought that his crime was blazoned 
upon his forehead and breast, and that the 
€ye of everyone he met rested upon the place 
where his pistol still lay hidden. He was 
aware that detectives were still active in the 
neighbourhood searching and inquiring; and 
he had a morbid certainty that the weapon 
would be finally the means of his betrayal. 
As he walked home the supreme emotions of 
the last week were suspended, and his mind 
became engrossed in the one thought as to 
where he should conceal this witness to 
his ghastly secret. Once he turned aside and 
sought the edge of a little pool that lay deep 
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and dark amid the less cultivated land of the 
Park. Here he stood upon the brink with 
folded arms, pondering. Should he throw the 
pistol in? His mind conjured up and con- 
sidered the various risks involved in such an 
act. But as he hesitated another thought 
crept hke a cold snake into his mind ; his 
body swayed slightly forwards to the water, 
drawn towards it by an irresistible influence, 
his eyes opened wider and a film came over 
them, and his head leaned over the wave. 
He had the dreamy look of one overcome by 
some intense desire. 

But with a sudden flush in his white face 
he started back, and rushing up the bank, 
hurried upon his way again. 

At last he reached his home. It struck 
upon his mind as something strange that the 
sitting-room which he had left upon that fatal 
evening should look as usual when he returned 
to it. Disorganized himself in every part of 
his nature, he almost expected to find a 
corresponding chaos around him. Yet, on its 
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level well-ordered course, the world he knew 
went on. 

There was a cabinet in the room. The 
image of it had occupied him constantly on 
his way home. And when he had locked the 
door and darkened the window, he opened it 
and touched a spring, which, causing a panel 
to fly back, disclosed a secret recess. Then 
with averted eyes Saul put his hand into his 
bosom and drew forth the pistol. Still with 
eyes averted he thrust it towards the recess. 
But he hesitated. He turned, as if involun- 
tarily, the pistol point towards his own breast, 
while his other hand fingered the cartridges in 
his pocket. There was a moment of breathless 
stillness when, in the intensity of his debate, 
his heart seemed scarcely to beat within him. 
The next he dashed the pistol into the recess, 
closed the panel, and, rushing to the window, 
flung with athletic force the cartridges away* 
They fell into the muddy sluggish stream that 
crept through the debris of the hollow below 
him, and were lost for ever from view. 
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Saul fell upon his knees, and for the first 
time for years cried upon the Father of all 
for mercy and pardon. 

I know not by what instinct it was that 
afterwards he turned to the duties of his 
ministry, and began agam to perform them in 
their minutest detail. Yet this was the 
slender hold which was left him upon whole- 
some life, and it saved him from insanity. 

« « « « 

In Old Scrag's room in the cottage at 
Ouzel Hole, Ann, his sister, felt that the 
moment had arrived when her true valne 
could assert itself. She was thoroughly in 
her element; her nature was expanded and 
glorified by the dolorous surroundings ; there 
was a pleasant flutter of excitement and in- 
terest in her heart, and a whole five-act 
tragedy in her manner. For it must by no 
means be inferred that when Ann acutely en- 
joyed herself she showed it in the usual way. 
On the contrary, she wept profusely and con- 
tinuously; and, if by any chance her tears 
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^ere dried for the nioment, she expended the 
uterval in ominous head-shakes and fathom- 
Bss sighs. She was the most drooping un- 
omfortable figure that ever attended a sick- 
oom ; and this was the more unfair to the 
nfiferer, in that she was really deriving 
'H excessive enjoyment from the circum- 
stances. 

In the simple creed (or rather, the incon- 
'^ivably dark belief) of those who surrounded 
^, Old Scrag's death was to be but the 
^lude of future woe ; in Mrs. Greenhough's 
^ore elevatdd mind this idea hung like a dark 
i.adow, which was occasionally lifted by the 
tod of a liberal hope. But Ann was by no 
leans cast down by it; it afforded her the 
^ope for a religious display, and she felt 
aite adequate to the occasion. 

I cannot say that Lavinia Pearse added 
Luch to the cheeriness of the sick-room. Mrs. 
repnhough, with her quiet brisk step and gentle 
tanner, was the one wholesome element ; but 
len she was overborne by Ann. Lavinia, who 
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had come to help, was startled and terrified^ 
and carried her feelings openly in her eyes. 

Yet it mattered little to Old Scrag how m 
or all behaved. His thoughts had gone in opop 
memory, and ranged unrestrainedly over tb 
godless scenes of his long wild life, or settle 
upon purer and gentler reminiscences i 
which his lost Abel had a share. 

Mrs. Greenhough trembled at some of tl 
recoUectioils about which she overheard hi 
muttering as she sat by his side, and smOd 
tearfully at others. It was wondrous ho? 
turning back as it were from the portal Oj 
death, the silent reticent old heart revealec 
its sum of good and evil to the faithful frienc 
he was leaving. 

Ann heard nothing of all tliis. Thinkift- 
of herself, and assuming the manner of 
mysterious and important agency for gooi 
she did literally nothing but ejaculate ac 
talk in an irritating whisper, from her sea 
by the fire. 

Lavinia was more practically useful; yel 
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tie mystic horrors which Ann revelled in had 
W irresistible attraction for her, and having 
relieved herself by gruel-making and other 
ittle matters, she relapsed into a seat by Ann, 
und conversation. 
Ann opened it by a groan. 

* Thon'rt only middling this morning, I 
•eckon, Ann !' said Lavinia sympathetically. 

*I'm fair mashed up wi* Scrag.' 
' Has he eat aught ?' 

* He's eat nowt for days, for all we wrestled 
svi* th' Lord. We couldna pretend t' see him 
'lem, and we couldna master him.' 

* Hell maybe take a sup o' that gruel.' 

' Nay ; not he. Ay, he did go on above 
I. bit last week. Aw tell yo he cobbed ivery- 
hing i' t' house at t' back at t' fire.' 

* It were o'er th' funeral I doubt.' 

* Aye ! Sometimes we canna bur affcer- 
}hink that we ever sent him / 

* Has he said aught religious yet ?' 

*No; nowt,' said Ann, dolefully shaking 
lier head. 
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* Ay, Ann ! I doubt he'll die unconverted.' 
Ann put out her skinny hand and laid it 

on Lavinia's arm, and made her mouth up 
ready for a mysterious whisper. She wore 
more than ever the important air of an agency 
for good. 

* Lawy, I tell tho, I've sent for th' 
minister. Aye, I have ! And I reckon as 
Howell uU pull him through.' 

* Lord send !' replied Lavinia. 
' But, Lawy !' 

' Aye.' 

* Thou knaws he canna dee bout he gies 
hissel oop. And he winna !' 

Ann delivered these words with an inde- 
scribably ominous air, and having parted with 
them as with so much coin of the realm, she 
jerked round upon her chair with the look of 
one who will gird up the loins for action. 
Then she rose and approached her brother's 
bed. Mrs. Greenhough shrank back ner- 
vously when she saw her sister coming with 
her made-up face. 
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* Scrag !' screamed Ann in the old man's 
^ar. 

The strange eyes, in which the fire still 
burned, changed slowly. His mind returned 
from the intricate mazes of the past over 
which it had been roaming like a lost thing, 
and a dreary recognition of Ann came into 
!;hem. She screamed more loudly : 

* Arto willin' t' dee Scrag ? Can'st gie 
jrorsel oop ? 

The old man made no response. 

' I'U say th' blessings over him,' said Ann, 
in a loud aside across her shoulder to Lavinia. 
Blessed are th' poor i' spirit ; for theirs is 
ih' Kingdom o' Heaven ; Blessed are they 
that mourn, for they shall be coomforted; 
Blessed ' 

* Mollie Browster — ^Aye ! Hoo wed Jack 
Buckley. Aye ! I'd as Uef have had a 
slothes post as 'im for a husband — ^Aye ! 
Hoo wove a fou' thread wi' her weft when 
hoo wed Jack. But I give him a black 
3ye.' 
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The old man chuckled with long dead 
glee. It was the very mummy of a laugh. 

* Scrag !' shrieked Ann. 

* Aye ?' 

* Dost hear me ?' 

' I hear thee. But I dunna take much 
note.' 

* Ay !' said Ann, with a sigh that blew 
dolefully over the bed like a chill wind, * he's 
a heavy sufferer. If he'd nobbnt gie hissel 
oop and be released.' 

* Dunna borther. Aw tell yo dunna borther 
me.' 

* Yor goink t' judgment throne. And we 
hopen yor prepared/ roared Ann close to his 
ear. 

* Let me a-be, aw tell yo. Let me a-be \' 
Ann retired at last, shaking her head. She 

was by no means vanquished : she intended to 
return shortly. 

Mrs. Greenhough leaned over her brother 
and slipped her arm under his head and raised 
it a little. The old eyes turned slowly upon 
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her, and looked ^vith a dazed inquiring gaze 
into her face; then a dimness came over 
them. It was the same abatement of the 
fierce light which she had noticed throughout 
years whenever his eyes had rested upon Abel, 
and she was not surprised to hear him mur- 
mur her son's name with a touching intonation 
of tenderness and grief in his voice. After 
that his memory went back again upon the past, 
and he lay with brooding face, absorbed in his 
own reminiscences. An extreme past it was 
to which he had wandered, as she judged, for 
he took the sheet in his hands and passed his 
fingers carefully along the edge of it. His im- 
agination was at work in the old weaving- shed 
where he had spent the early years of his boy- 
hood in assisting his father. He examined 
now in fancy the edge of the ' cut ' which he had 
just finished, and which is the portion severed 
from the loom when an order is complete. 
How delicately the old fingers touched that 
imaginary result of their labour, testing the 
perfection of its finish ! 
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* Get me my hat and shoes, Mattie/ sau 
he presently. 

*Aye, Scrag,' whispered Mrs. Gre^^ 
hough. 

With the instinct of love and symps/^Aj 
she saw that he fancied the hour had conx^ 
when he must bear the work to the custom©!^ 
Something like awe began to creep over Ann^ 
heart ; yet should she not be stirring ? SL 
rose creakily from her chair ; on tip-toes th^ 
were noisier than another's strong boots, sh^ 
began to advance across the room. 

But her intention was prevented by the lif^ 
ing of the latch of the door. It opened, aia 
Saul Howell stood upon the threshold. An: 
made an insane gesture of recognition ^x: 
secret understanding. 

The minister, however, took no notice 
her, but stood hesitating — the light from tl 
staircase window falling full upon his mas^^ 
of white hair and his pale emaciated face^ 
and looked straight at the bed. Old Scrag 
eyes were instantly attracted towards hix^ 
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•he slowly moving hand was aiTested in 
ts action, and the tigerish spirit leapt back 
^th a flash into the old eyes. With- 
out any apparent effort he rose up in his 
^ed, his long white beard and hair falling 
*i*ound his face, while something of his former 
^gour defied the death that already had laid 
^ts touch upon his brow. 

Having gazed at the silent minister for 
*he space of two seconds, a recognition of his 
^flSce plainly expressed by his eyes, he 
^*aised his hand and solemnly waved him 

tack. 

*Here,' he said, *howd. I han wo wen 
^y cut, and I'll carry it whoam my sen.' 

Saul looked at the commanding repellant 
fi-gure for a moment, then bowed his head 
*^timbly upon his breast and turned away. 

But ere he had crossed the threshold of the 
^onse Old Scrag was dead. 
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CHAPTER IX, 



OLD FRIENDS. 



' Bless me in this life witli but the peace of conBdein.^^\ 
(jommand of my affections, the love of Thyself and C^^^ 
my dearest friends, and I shall be happy enough to pit,-^^^ 
Ciesar.'— Sir Thomas Beownr 

SEE villagera said it was a wonde:^^ 
that Mrs. Abel Greenhongh shonl^ -* 
return to Coekshuthey, and takJ^^* 
up the old duties to which she had been bonn^^' 
as though nothing had happened to ber ^^^ 
the interval. Yet this was just what Maqor""'^^ 
did when a month or two had elapsed. S^fc^ 
had acquired a great deal of experience ^ 
farming matters both before and after ]m-^r 
marriage, and, with the assistance of a baili-^ 
now undertook the management of the farm 
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^til her son should be old enough to take it 
^Pon himself. It was characteristic of Mar- 
J^rie that she regarded Cockshuthey as belong- 
^g to little Abel, and that she saw in their 
possession of it a token of the Squire's 
^miration of her husband rather than of his 
love for her. 

It was a very true and wholesome instinct 
^hich led Maqorie, with the fresh inspira- 
tions her sorrow had brought, to accept the 
guidance of circumstances, and to return to 
^J^e beaten and familiar paths. For it is not 
^Aange of scene nor adding to the sum of 
^Vents that makes progression. And Marjorie 
*^lt that where the conditions were most 
^^miliar and therefore undisturbing, there 
^ould she most completely and surely carry 
to their true issues the impulses which the 
^ears of her marriage had born within her. 
^er heart was too full — in spite of sorrow, 
too satisfied — her mind too burdened with the 
>?veight of memories, for her to desire anything 
other than a place, a round of duties, wherein 
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to plant daily the precious seed of thought 
she carried. 

Nor did the idea that Abel lived, which 
she had expressed upon the night of his death, 
either abate or grow to morbid extravagance ; 
nor was it founded upon religious teaching 
alone. It was the insight of her love that 
showed it to her. But how can it sufficiently 
be indicated what the faithfulness of a nature 
like Marjorie's is in love ? It is not a brooding 
over grief, for such going in upon the self 
cripples the force; and Marjorie's character 
grew on and up like a stately, noble tree. It 
is rather the power of carrying on through 
years thoughts and emotions that have been 
bom in the past, and steadfastly developing 
them on to higher ends. And Marjorie 
thought that a lifetime would not suffice to 
carry the memories of Abel to their true 
fulfilment. She treasured them, not as ashes 
within an urn, but as a source of inspiration 
within herself. 

With the dark side of her grief we will not 
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meddle. Thank God that the poignancy of 
sorrow abates with the years. It is enough 
for us to know that, as the days went by, 
Marjorie's face grew, ever stiller and more 
peacefal, that her voice and manner were ever 
gentler, her heart quicker in sympathy, her 
nature richer in all true friendliness. 

That brilliant scorching summer which 
had killed Abel passed away. Winter snows 
and rain cooled and nourished the parched 
ground, and after a rather chilly spring a wet 
season set in. Yet Marjorie was getting on ; 
she had everyone's goodwill. Old Christie 
walked over to give her the benefit of his 
experience and advice, and to see little Abel, 
over whose growth he watched with a grand- 
fatherly interest, never failing to exclaim at 
his marvellous resemblance to his father, and 
to bid him grow as like him in character as 

he was in face. 

To-night the rain, which had been dripping 
drearily all day, had stopped an hour before 
sunset ; the sky was clearing and making up 
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for its sullen aspect by setting forth a glorious 
show of tinted clouds in the west. Marjorie 
came to the house-door, and looked over the 
garden towards the comer where the honey- 
suckle and the roses bloomed again. That 
night she expected a guest to tea, and she 
must gather a dish of flowers to place upon 
the table. So, lifting her skirt, she trod 
carefully down the wet paths and under the 
dripping trees, with her basket and scissors in 
her hand. 

Little Abel was willing to follow ; but the 
puddles and large drops that fell slowly and 
regularly from the roof on to the ground 
before him, were so many seas and avalanches 
in his eyes, so having thrust one thick shoe 
and sturdy leg over the step, he withdrew it 
again, and looked down regretfully and with 
some surprise in his round eyes at the mud 
which he now saw upon his foot. For these 
were new shoes put on in honour of the 
guest, and Abel had his father's horror of 
dirt ; indeed, there was a latent dandyism in 
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*^^ child, with all that sturdy vigorous 
f^o^h, and that strong face in miniature, 
^tich often put Marjorie in memory of Abel's 
^liirts. 

Having convinced himself that the mud 

^a»s unmistakably there, and knowing that 

'^ie mother would be some little time before 

''lie roses were gathered, the boy thought it 

^orth while to work oflf some of his energy 

^^5^ rushing down the passage and round the 

'kitchen and back again in wild career ; this 

^^ his eyes represented the trot of Old Christie's 

fclorse to market. It was a picture to see the 

little figure flashing in and out of the quiet 

Ixitchen, where the old eight-day clock stood 

in its place, and Mrs. Morrison's coppers 

glittered as of yore on the walls. And the 

hubbub which the scampering feet and shrill 

shouts made, prevented the child from hearing 

a strange step coming from the back and 

pausing at the open door. He had been in 

and out twice before his eyes caught sight of 

a figure standing there. It was a man — a 
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gentleman who stood still, contemplating him 
with an amused smile. Little Abel had never 
seen him before, so he came and planted him- 
self opposite, and took a good look, though 
he did not forget to offer his hand first and 
say, * How do you do ?' as he had been 
taught. 

The child liked the appearance of this 
stranger. He was a man about thirty years 
of age, with a beautiful soft beard and dark 
eyes, and an air of refinement and delicacy 
which made little Abel know he was a gentle- 
man. He did not speak. But there was 
such a kind attractive smile in his face that 
confidence was at once established, and the 
boy advanced to examine his watch-chain, 
and to stroke the sleek cloth of which his coat 
was made. 

' Where is your mother, little Abel T 

' How do you know my name T 

' Oh, I am a magician, and have come from 
a far country. I not only know your name, 
but I knew what your face would look like, 
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-^^^S I can draw it on your slate if you like. 
"^"^i; first you must take me to your mother. 
^ it a bargain T 

* Yes. Come along ! It must be you that 
"^^other's gathering the roses for/ said the 
^Ixild, with a sense of the fitness of things. 

^ Koses for me T said the stranger, smiling. 
But when they reached the house-door 
little Abel stopped. 

* You'll dirty your shoes if you go out/ 
^aid he. * Besides, I want to know your 
Xiame. And you might play horses with me. 
Mother '11 be coming soon.' 

* I cannot play horses with you, child, 
l)ecause I am rather lame. And as to my 
name, you shall tell me if you would like me 
to be called '' Uncle Zach " T 

Zachary Pearse did not hear the child's 
response ; he listened instead to a step 
which he heard coming up the garden-path ; 
and under the trees and between the bushes 
and flowers he saw Marjorie. She wore a 
black dress, and a cap which expressed her 
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widowhood, but did not make it hideous, and 
she carried a basket of roses. In the 
sculptor's heart had stirred, it must be con- 
fessed, a thought or two of hope founded 
upon his old. love for Marjorie. But as he 
watched her coming towards him unconscious 
of his observation, such ideas vanished from 
his mind for ever. And the evaporation of 
them was painless ; it was rather the acknow- 
ledgment of the fitness of things than a dis- 
appointment that he experienced. 

The restless something which had troubled 
him ever since he heard that Marjorie was a 
widow, was laid at rest in the mere aspect of 
her face. Yet it was not any sign of un- 
diminished grief that taught him the truth. 
On the contrary, as she came along towards 
him with her eyes cast down, and looking at 
the roses, a smile as soft and tender as a 
sweet memory lay upon her lips. 

But it was not for him ; she did not see 
him ; she was locked away — he seemed to 
know it — in some reminiscence of her hus- 
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^Hd. And he had time to study the changes 

her face ; the peace and stillness which 
ilong to a finished and satisfying experience 
ere there ; an elevation of character and 
im which he had not witnessed before. 

It was sacrilege, an utterly unseemly un- 
tting thing to dream of any new experience 
3ing added to that other. His own delicate 
>nse of the perfect took sides against him- 
jlf ; and in those few seconds when he watched 
Br coming towards him up the garden path, 
le notion of himself as Marjorie's lover was 
anihilated for ever from his heart. 

When at last she looked up, she saw the 
quiet friend ' he had promised her standing 
iraiting for her on the threshold of her house, 
nth cordial outstretched hands. 

She took them silently, with overflowing 
yes. 

*Did my boy welcome you well?' she 
isked, stooping over the child to hide the 
ears which rose at the too poignant stirring 
if memory. 
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^ He did. I am so glad to find that when 
you said he was like hirrij you did not make a 
mistake.' 

* He is my Abel's picture. But come in, 
Zachary — Uncle Zach, if you will have it so. 
How glad, how thankful, I am to see you 
again !' 

They went back to the kitchen, and 
Zachary sat down in old Morrison's chair, 
and watched her as she arranged her roses 
and moved about in her quiet capable way, 
. bringing around him, he scarcely knew why, 
the most perfect feeling of home which he had 
ever experienced in his life. 

The child followed her for the most part, 
tugging at her gown and murmuring all sorts 
of childish prattle, as children do. But pre- 
sently he took a book and sat down on a 
small stool opposite Zachary, and bent his 
black curly head over the pictures. Then 
the sculptor's sense of peace was com- 
plete. 

Unlike many men, he needed no absolute 
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of possession in the things he loved to 

^^^te him happy. Enough that the eyes of a 

^^autiful woman would turn upon him in 

^^Ustful friendship presently, and that a child 

"^as at rest in his presence. Tlie storm of 

-••^Ve and life were over, but the quiet friend- 

^liip remained. 

* I think,' said he, ' that there is nothing 
^>:i the world quite like our English home- 
steads and their influence. There is an 
Orderliness about them, a living sense of 
duties performed, of unostentatious love kept 
^weet through every change of weather, a 
spring of activity, even of humdrum mono- 
tony, that make up together the sum of what 
is a perfect human happiness. In Italy we 
have too much zest, followed by too much 
languor; gorgeous colouring and wasting 
walls ; art and squalor ; enthusiasm and vice; 
It is a fact that in Rome I can never quite 
escape the nauseous memory of the Emperors. 
Did they pollute the air ? If there were 
crime or evil here (but there is only innocence), 
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these constant rains would wash it cle 
How fresh ! how sweet ! I love to hear t 
dropping of the water from the eaves while 
sit by this clear fire, conscious of an 
friend near me, and of aflfection which 
lasted through years. I am very 
Marjorie.' 

* And I,' she said, stepping from the tafr Je 
towards him, * am very thankful for suci * 
friend, and to think that a half-hour in oiJ^^^^^-^ 
house can please him after gorgeous Kom< 




Forgive me for going on with my househol-^"^ 
work. We live very simply, my little Ab^^® 
and I. I have only one servant, and shM^^ 
is out helping to milk, just now. Whe^^^^ 
we lived at Moorfield we had none. • Bx:^^^^ 
all this farm -work and my child keep 
busy/ 

* Have you time for reading ?' 

^ Yes. I keep my evenings clear. Ak?^l 
always wished it. He said that no life coxHd 
be strong and good unless time were given for 
peaceful thought. And now, Zachary, come 
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^ the table, and after tea you shall tell me 
^tiat you have to tell/ 

Marj one's tea-table was sweet and fragrant 
^^ every comer of her life. There were the 
*^<>ses in the middle, fine crimson buds, and 
^^int pink tea-roses, and old-fashioned white 
^Xies. The butter-dish was full of the butter 
tier own hands had made, set oflf with little 
sprigs of parsley, the beads of water shining 
tipon them. Then there were savoury ham 
Etnd new-laid eggs, tea-cakes of her own 
tnaking, crisp toast, and fine bread. The 
tea itself was fragrant, hot, and well-brewed ; 
the cream delicious ; the china delicate and 
pure ; the table-linen spotless. 

*It is thanks to you, Zachary, that the 
dear old kitchen looks the same as ever,' said 
Marjorie, handing him his. cup. * How am I 
to thank you enough for your generosity ! and 
more than that, your tender thought about the 
furniture.' 

* Lavinia,' said Zachary, smiling and relish- 
ing his tea, * was quite as pleased with new 
VOL. III. 53 
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things in place of the old. I fancy she was 
only half-happy with yonr fine dark oak, and 
was glad enough to hand it over to you. It 
almost overpowered her.' 

* The kitchen is the same, you see ; and so 
is father's and mother's bedroom. They would 
scarcely see a change if they returned.' 

* And that must be managed one day,' said 
Zachary, smiling. 

Marjorie cast a wistful glance at him, and 
continued : 

* The other rooms are altered, notably the 
parlour. I put our furniture in them. I'm 
afraid mother will miss her treasured finery 
from the parlour ; but I was glad enough to 
think that it would have to be changed. I 
could not have borne to be so constantly re- 
minded of poor Derrick. All Abel's books and 
mine are there, and his writing-table, and 
some things we had at our home in Moor- 
field.' 

* As I drink this tea, and as you talk, and as 
the old clock ticks, and the clematis taps at the 
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^"^Udow, I seem to be growing young again, 
"^^.Tjorie. My years are dropping oflf and leav- 
^^g me a lad again. But a lad without the old 
%loom, and despondency, and fretfulness. 

* I like to see the look in your face, Zachary. 
-^t moments I can hardly realize that it is the 
'^a.me as my old friend's. Yet I think so. It 
^^ the same with something added.' 

* A beard for one thing,' said Zach, laughing. 
Seriously, no man, I suppose, feels satisfied 

\vith his life ; there is always the unconquer- 
able distance between the ideal and the real, 
"the wholesome — I take it — sense of failure. 
IBut, thank God, it is given us to feel from 
iime to time that we have taken a few sturdy 
steps forward.' 

' And when do you go back to Kome ?' 
' Never, to live. I may pay visits there, of 
course.' 
' Never 1' 

^ No. I have made my fortune. But that 
is not to stop my art, of course. I shall take 
a studio and a couple of bachelor- rooms in 

63—2 
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London, and, for the rest, make Lavinia's 
cottage in Hollyss my home.' 

* How very glad I am !' 

* Where should I come to anchor if not at 
Hollyss? But now, Marjorie, that tea is 
over, can you sit down and hear that more 
serious matter which brought me here T 

' Yes, Zach/ 

^ Well, then,* said Pearse, as they returned 
to the fire, ' I have seen John/ 

He marvelled, as he turned his eyes upon 
her,; to see the stricken look in her face. 

* I thought it best to tell you,' he continued 
with some hesitation. 

' Yes. Tell me.' 

* He came to me in Eome.' 
' Wiien r 

* About a fortnight after my poor friend 
Devenporte died.' 

^Ha!' 

* I mention Devenporte because you will 
see that his death has to do with John's visit. 
How he found me out I do not know. He said 
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^ lad seen an old English newspaper lying on 
>.C3 table at some barracks or oaf6 in Malta. 
£e said he was a soldier, and had got leave 
^x a few days. 

* Well,' said Maqorie. 

^ He appeared much excited. He had read 
lie account of Devenporte's murder/ 

* Well,' she said again, without looking at 
:iim. 

Zach marvelled that every trace of colour 
had left her face. 

* The point of the matter was this. He 
had got an absurd — insane I might almost call 
it — notion in his head that he was the next 
heir to the HoUyss estate. At first, to reason 
with him was useless. All his talk wa^ most 
random and strange. I could make nothing 
out plainly — neither what regiment he was in, 
Uor where he had been stationed besides 
Eif alta, nor what service, if any, he had seen. 
Fhen he was in plain clothes.' 

*Yes,' said Marjorie, putting her hand to 
16 r head. 
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* But the gist of all his talk was that now 
assnrediv HoUyss was his own/ 

' What did Tou do ?' 

'It is not much law that I know. Bat 
within my capacity I brought it to bear npon 
him, and strove to show that he had not a 
shadow of a claim ; that the claim of your 
branch of the &mily, if yon ever had one, 
seeing that the owner of HoUyss was free to 
will it away as he would, expired after twenty- 
one years had gone by without its being 
brought forward. That even if there were a 
relationship between the Squire and your 
family, half a score of nearer relatives inter- 
vened. Lastly, I told him that the Squire 
would have been only too glad to leave it to 
your branch had there been the slightest 
foundation of right in his doing so ; but as an 
honourable fair-dealing man, it would never 
occur to him to leave it away from the next 
heir, and he had contented himself with giving 
Cockshuthey to you and your son.' 

* And did you persuade him ?' 
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No. At evQry interview he grew more 

itive and angry and unreasonable. He 

d he was going to England to put forward 

i claim. It was only when I happened to 

ention your father as, at any rate, coming 

efore him, that he wavered in his insane 

pretensions. Marjorie, I can believe in any 

aberration of reasoning in an uneducated man, 

after seeing and hearing John/ 

* And in the end ?' 

* I persuaded him to accompany me to an 
English lawyer who, I knew, was resident 
in Bome just then. Had it not been painful 
it would have been ludicrous to see him driven 
slowly into a corner by the man of law and 
his hard inexorable logic and knowledge. 
When he heard finally that it was impossible 
to undertake a case which had absolutely no 
foundation in fact, he leapt suddenly from his 
seat, and behaved more like a maniac than a 
sane man. He foamed at the mouth, and tore 
his hair and his clothing, and uttered the 
wildest oaths. At last, when he was ex- 
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hausted I got him away. But I think he was 
ill. He trembled as if he had the ague; and 
when I offered him food he refused it silently. 
At last he got up to go.' 

* Zachary !' said Marjorie, laying her hand 
on his arm with a grasp whose force was un- 
conscious, * he is not coming here V 

' No,' answered Pearse ; * I think not. I 
ventured to ask him as he prepared to leave. 
I would have kept him, Marjorie, and done 
what I could for him, but it was useless. 
When I put that question about his going to 
Holly ss, he made a threatening gesture at me, 
and asked me how I dared to mention the place 
to him. Then he exclaimed, ^^ Do you think 
I will ever visit it again ?'' And so, with 
an oath, he flung out of my rooms and left 
me.' 

* He will not come. Assure me of that, 
Zachary,* said Marjorie, turning her white 
face on him. 

* I do feel sure of it,' said Zachary. 
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* Thank GodT said Marjorie. *Alas! 
poor John/ 

The sculptor rose to go. 

* I fear my news has given you trouble. 
But I shall be at hand for a long time in case 
you feel disturbed. Yet I assure you it is my 
opinion that you are safe from his visits. To- 
morrow may I call again ?' 

* Yes. Come as often as you can — as often 
as you care to come. The child and I shall 
always be glad.' 

* Good-night, then, only. Yet I wish that 
yoii did not look so pale.' 




CHAPTEK X. 



SAULS TESTIMONIAL. 

*Ah, F&ustas, 
Now hast thou but oae bare hour to live, 
And then thou must be damn'd perpetually,' 

Marlowe. 

^^ PONDEROUS generosity, eonscionK- 
of itself, withal assuming some- 
of an air of patronage, 
swelled the respectable bosoms of the deacons 
of Milltown Independent Chapel. A secret 
conclave, that called itself a committee, 
assembled upon stolen occasions, unknown to 
the minister, and arranged a programme of 
events. The sabject of these vestry meet- 
ings — when for fear of being overheard the 
respectable backs might have been seen 
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Ranged in a circle, with the respectable heads 

Reeling in the centre — was the desirability 

^^ presenting a testimonial to their beloved 

^^^ster. With a delicacy of sentiment, which 

^^€ might well imagine had a diabolical origin, 

^^ was proposed, and seconded, and passed, 

^at the testimonial should be presented during 

-'^e month of August. 

It had not escaped the eyes of the congre- 
^^ation that their minister had by no means 
-Recovered the shock of his friend's death; 
^nd it was thought that a mild jollification, 
^arranged just about the time of the anniver- 
sary, might serve to cheer him, and, as it was 
expressed, * turn his attention.' By an un- 
conscious refinement of cruelty, the day 
finally selected was that of the Squire's 
murder. But of this the good deacons were 
ignorant ; it was not to be expected that they 
should carry dates in their heads, and this 
suggestion was traceable, no doubt, again to 
the malign infiuence of the fiend. 

The bestowal of the testimonial should cer- 
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tainly be supported by some pomp of outward 
show ; and as in these matters the experience 
of the deacons was limitedi it was concluded 
that the one elegant and appropriate thing 
would be a tea-drinking, a regular carousal of 
buns and bohea in the Town Assembly Boom. 
Proposed, seconded, and passed. On such 
and such a day of August the minister was to 
be presented, after a merry feast in the As- 
sembly Boom, with a beautiful and costly 
gift, in token of the people's appreciation 
of his able ministry, his indefatigable per* 
formance of duty, his consistent example, 
and his spotless hfe. Moreover, the room 
was to be largely adorned on the occasion; 
no expense was to be spared. Milltown could 
be lavish when it chose ; it should open out 
its toil-hardened hand, and pour forth — ^not 
gold — but flowers ; it would be elegant and 
artistic, and drink its tea amid a very bowe? 
of bloom. There should be a canopy unde 
which the minister might sit and recei" 
homage, and the canopy was to be garlandf 
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Jhe imagination of the deaconSi now leaping 
:brward and straining at Olympus, paused 
only at the idea of a wreath for his head. 
Here that sad and ominous brow seemed to 
frown upon them, the white hair and 
emaciated face defied them. No. The 
deacons thought that they would place a 
bouque€ in his hand, but nothing upon the 
venerable head. 

In due season Saul received an invitation 
to be present at the tea-meeting, together 
^th an intimation that the occasion was im- 
portant and pressing, and that he was respect- 
fully solicited on no account to fail them. 

Saul had been prepai-ed to set the evening 
of the anniversary apart ; he had intended to 
have spent it upon his knees. Continuous 
wrestling in prayer, since those terrible days, 
had been his one consolation and source of 
strength. Along what threatening burning 
ways he was planting his fearful steps, and 
climbing back from the depth to which he 
' -^ Pollen, none knew. Yet that he was 
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retuming out of darkness into light might "^tziz?^ 
known by surest signs ; for his tortured spLx^jri^ 
bowed to every dawning truth that heralde5s=**^ 
itself to him in pain, and accepted it. 



Something of this sort came when th- -^^ 
deacons' invitation reached him. He hat^*^ 
heard a little of the vestry meetings, anc^-^ 



with his eyes ever turned inward upon hi*-^-^^ 
awful secret, could arrive but at one con-C^*^' 
elusion : inquiries, he supposed, had beem'^^^ 
instituted ; suspicion had turned against him -^=3m 
he was called to answer the charge publiclX''^ij 
to his church, or to incur disgrace and dir^Ki^- 
missal. Blended with the terrible thougl]^^=3/, 
for to his sensitiveness bodily torture wou-i^^/ 
have been preferable to this public unveili^c?^ 
of his terrific experience, was a sense of 
relief, a conviction that in confession was tie 
true and only way. In his terror and shrink- 
ing he knelt and implored God to have mercy 
upon him, and to let him die before the hour 
arrived ; yet, as he prayed, he submitted to 
what was laid upon him ; and the festival for 
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"Hich his congregation prepared themselves in 
^iirth and pleasant expectation was awaited 
y their minister in prayer and fasting. 

As the day approached — and it was fitting 
bat the anniversary was chosen for his dis- 
irace — ^it became more and more impossible 
:> him to eat, or to fix his mind upon anything 
ther than the ejaculations of his petitions. 
d!eal after meal was turned away untouched ; 
he hours of night were passed in wakeful 
ntreaties that cried alternately for mercy and 
or strength. And when the hour at last 
ixrived, the minister set out alone, pale, 
emaciated, bowed, the once vigorous frame and 
nassive feuse but indices to a consuming woe, 
iie limbs tremulous and the heart intent upon 
the words that monotonously and wearily 
litted through his broken mind. A single 
phrase it was ; the only one his thought 
;ould frame as a fitting expression of the 
^t and woe he carried. 

* I am his murderer. Good people, I am 
lis murderer.' 
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Yet his lips did not shape the words ; the 
sound of them died even from his whisper. 
It agitated him to think that when the 
moment of confession came, he should be 
unable to ntter them, that even his limbs in 
that supreme instant might fail to support 
him. 



The tea-drinking was over* MUltown^r^^^ 
hearts, refreshed, if that is the word, by r ^ 
scalding beverage largely imbibed on a hc^^ q( 
evening, in a close room, overpoweringr^"^ 
adorned with flowers, looked forward to 
concluding proceedings with zest. 

One and all had contributed to the magnLff- 
cent clock which was to be presented later on^ 
after a variety of eulogies had been pro- 
nounced by the best speakers. It wasthought^^ 
that the minister would respond in one of his--^ 
most eloquent and stirring discourses. 

A brass band, for Milltown did nothing 
without the assistance of that valuable institu- 
tioD, was to play selections between every 
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speech ; and, at a given moment, to the 
inspiring sound of 'sackbut, psaltery and harp.' 
a procession of working-men were to carry the 
clock up the centre of the room, and lay it at 
the feet of the minister. 

He had not been present at the tea. But 
people were satisfied enough that he should 
arrive eventually, in time for this important 
ceremony^ 

And now that the tables were cleared 
away, and the benches arranged in order, the 
room, from the platform, presented an appear- 
ance of rows and rows of rubicund faces, all 
innocently elated with the thought of their 
own generosity, and all illumined with the 
same broad universal smile. 

The platform, at present, was empty. 
Here the flowers had been most heavily — ^to 
speak of these ethereal creatures in a 
phraseology that comes naturally to the 
lips in connection with Milltown — laid on. 
"Wooden chairs, and the usual table and glass 
of water were lost amid a perfect garden of 

VOL. III. 54 
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ornamental garlands and plants in pots. It 
would be, indeed, a show to see the minister 
and sturdy deacons thus embowered in horti- 
cultural effects. 

And by-and-by the stage began to fill. 
One after another the ponderous respectable 
personages passed to their seats and planted 
themselves and their black coats amid the 
flowers. They were cheered variously, in 
proportion as they happened to be favourites 
or otherwise. But one and all appeared 
stubbornly unconscious that they were the 
cynosure of every eye. 

The chairman had taken his seat, and now 
all the places were occupied save the one under 
the canopy. The audience were all expecta- 
tion. It was rumoured from the door that 
Mr. Howell had arrived, and would shortly 
appear on the stage. A hush fell upon the 
assembly ; a silence so complete that the few 
laboured steps were heard through every part 
of the room, as the minister ascended the 
stairs and opened the door in the rear of the 
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platform. On the threshold he hesitated. 
The tall emaciated form, the white hair and 
deadly pallor of the face, gave him the aspect 
rather of a shadow than a human being ; the 
eyes in their mournful solemnity swept, under 
the bent brows, over the whole assembly; 
and then he came forward swiftly and silently 
vdth a movement that was also shadow-like, 
and sank down upon the canopied chah:, his 
head falling upon his breast. 

His appearance amid the brilliant lights 
and blossoms was spectral in the extreme. 
No one attempted to applaud. A dead 
weight fell upon the assembly. The glow 
and good-fellowship seemed suddenly extinct, 
and the genial smile gave place to awed expec- 
tation. It was as though a chill wind had 
blown over the place, extinguished the lights, 
and left dimness behind. 

In the midst of the unusual silence, the 
chairman — a most benevolent and kind- 
hearted man — ^rose up and began to speak. 

He laboured under a sense of awkwardness 

64—2 
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and difficulty which seemed bom of the last 
few moments; his eyes kept wandering to the 
motionless figure under the canopy. Yet he 
proceeded with his task. It seemed to Saul, 
as he listened, that the man was preparing 
the way for the infliction of the blow with 
greater effect, by referring to those days 
when, with clean conscience and unbroken 
enthusiasm, he laboured and lived among 
them. 

Others followed the chairman. The mo- 
mentary chill melted at last under the glow 
of their warm hearts. How could they suffi- 
ciently praise the man who had given his life 
to them, whose health had twice broken down 
in their service ? one whose tenderness had sof- 
tened the dying hours of many of their friends ? 
whose exhortations from the pulpit had been 
the turning-point of many a life ? who had 
left his mark for good in the days of each 
one of them ? Words, said they, were in- 
adequate, and no return could be made in 
deeds ; but a trifling tribute of their esteem 
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and gratitude, a slight but enduring acknow- 
ledgment, might be offered. 

The man who spoke last introduced the 
climax of the evening in a sentence some- 
thing to the above effect ; and when he sat 
down, the band opposite began to play a low 
and not discordant air^ to which music the 
procession of the clock commenced from the 
end of the room. 

Meanwhile, the chairman's eyes were 
anxiously fixed upon the figure under the 
canopy. 

He was certain that the minister trembled 

in every limb, and he feared lest illness might 

prevent him from making a suitable reply. 

Pouring out a glass of water, he pushed it 

towards Mr. Howell, and gently touched his 

arm. 

But Saul neither moved nor spoke. The 

clock by this time had reached the platform; 

^t 'v^ag pushed up to Saul's feet, and lifted on 

*^ the table by two deacons, and then a 

^'^oiking-man from below timidly read an 
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address on paper. When this Was finished, 
the men fell back shy and conscions, huddling 
together in a comer, while the chairman 
hnrriedly leaned forward and whispered in 
Mr. Howell's ear. 

Amid deafening applause Saul rose with 
difficulty to his fc^et, and stood before the 
people, grasping the table for support. But 
when he raised his hand and turned his wan 
face with a gesture of command, the applause 
broke o£f and died away with weird sudden- 
ness; and a terrible hush, as though a 
thousand people held their breath and strained 
their eyes, fell upon the room. 

The minister's lips moved. Did he say 
anything ? 

The hush became even deeper. 

They moved again. The wan spectral face 
with ashy lips was seen as though in mortal 
struggle, and a murmur seemed to pass from 
him. What had he said ? One thought 
the words were : 

*I am judged.' 
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Another distinctly caught, * God be merciful 
to me a sinner !* 

But none knew certainly, for Saul sank 
^pon his knees in a swoon, his head falling 
forward upon the table. 




CHAPTER XI. 

GUESTS AT COCESHDTHEY. 

' She was a woman of a quiet mind. 
Tender and deep in her excess of love.' 

Wordsworth. 

IHERE was nnwonted excitement at 
Cockshuthey. Mrs. Abel Green- 
hough flew hither and thither with a 
glow in her cheek and an animation in her eyes 
that were rarely seen there. Even Lavinia, who 
had come to be both friendly help and gnest, 
caught something of the excitement, and had 
a bright pink spot on one side of her face, 
that became her. It was well forMarjorie to 
have this wholesome unobtrusive little presence 
at hand, or half the things which she had set 
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l^er heart upon doing would have been for- 
gotten, 

* Does it look as it used to look, Lawy ? 
Js the kitchen exactly the same ?' cried she, 
stopping to clasp her friend in a spasmodic 
^^brace. 

^ Thou's forgotten one thing/ 

* What T asked Marjorie anxiously. 

* Thy feyther's pipe and bacca/ 

Mrs. Abel clasped her hands in dismay. 
^Ut a quiet smile crept over Lawy's face. 

* Thou needna fret. Zach didna forget. 
^Ust hand me my bag, lass/ 

The bag being handed, Lawy extracted 
therefrom a big brown jar, filled with de- 
liciously fragrant and — ^Marjorie had no doubt 
-*- — powerful tobacco. She made an ex- 
clamation of delight, as she contemplated 
the gift. 

^ Zachary,' she said, fingering it with her 
pink fingers, *is a wonderful being, Lawy. 
He has come back from Kome like the south 
wind or the sunshine, or any gentle unob- 
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tnisiTe blessnxg that spreads OTer CTeryihiiig 
and leaTes neither small nor great imcheered. 
He is Eke a woman, because he is patient 
and thongfatfol about anall needs, and tonches 
ererything with snch a troe, li^t, comforting 
hand« Bat he is like a man, too ; for he 
has the force of aehievement; and, for all 
his gentle bearing, the same force, per- 
sistent and silent, belongs to eveiy act of 
his wilL Where did he get that exquisite 
wisdom from, which can look at a thing apart 
from himself and see how it will be most 
fitting and loTely, so that he is instantly 
impelled to set it in the niche that belongs to 
it instead of drawing it to himself ? Is it, 
do yon think, that he is always moving his 
artistic hands upon a thing and creating 
beauty, and then withdrawing to a distance to 
contemplate it ? I think it is. I watch him 
in the garden. He passes amongst the 
flowers and lifts here and there a head that 
droops, but he never plucks one wantonly. 
And with the child. He does something to 
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make hhn happy first, and then withdraws 
and watches him with a rapturous smile. So 
into my life he has come back again and 
made a great deal right that was most sorely 
wrong. Or, I will not say wrong, for Abel 
would blame me, but painful and lonely. You 
do not know how my heart failed when I 
thought of bringing up my headstrong boy 
alone. But now that he has taken to ^^ Uncle 
Zach'' I am relieved of half my burden. 
And never should I have dared to attempt 
myself that other thing which I so longed for. 
He, however, has done it. Father and mother 
have forgiven me, and are coming back to-day. 
Yet this is not all. He does so entirely fulfil 
his promise ; he has given me what I needed 
— **a quiet friend;" just such a friend as 
only Zach could be, one who has known me 
and mine all my life, and can step into 
old relations that I remember before I 
remember anything else. Little Abe needed 
an *^ uncle," and Zach steps in there 
too; father and mother wanted a son, and 
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again he comes forward. To each one's need 
he is sufi&cient, yet never obtrusive, never 
agitated, never too much. I think/ she con- 
tinned, * of what Derrick did when he set that 
lad free from his fetters. Of all his many 
generous and noble acts that has been the 
most frnitfdl. Oh, it was a true instinct, 
and like him ! K Zach can see in a moment 
what can be shaped ont of a block of marble. 
Derrick could see what can be shaped ont of 
a living soul when the right influence works 
upon it.' 

* Well !' answered Lawy, *I make no doubt 
that all thou says is grand. Ay ! how thou 
minds me many a time of Abe's talk i' th' 
owd quarry. Thou'rt his very echo. It were 
all gentle and trustful and hopeful, and flowed 
on like a book. And yet there were allays a 
force into it as scared me o' times. But, 
Lord love you, I niver could make it all out. 
Nor thee neither. Yet I saw a bit o' light that 
night thou talked to me i' thy chamber after 
the storm. It were none so much of a sur- 
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prise that thou wed Abe instead o' the Squire. 
Thou'rt his very echo !' 

* Am I his echo, Lav ?' said Marjorie, 
laying her hands upon^ her small friend's 
shoulders, and looking down upon her with 
eyes full of tears. 

* Thou art. I seed it allays. Thou'rt 
like the second epistle o'summat i' the Bible, 
and he were the first. But, sakes alive, lass, 
dunna get agate wi' crying ! Zach 'uU be 
here directly wi' the little lad and thy 
parents.' 

That evening was dreamlike rather than 
real to Marjorie. When she sat at the head 
of her well-filled table, her father opposite, 
and her mother in a comfortable armchair near, 
with Lavvy by her side, it required the 
presence of her boy and the alteration in 
Zachary's appearance to persuade her that the 
interval of life had not been a vision from 
which she had just awakened. 

Mrs. Morrison, timid and tremulous from 
the shock she had received, suddenly gained 
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an acc€9» d Ti^Dccr Mbest her eyes fell (m the 
JMTi-fliir CQff6S sftrning in a gixgeoos low on 
tlie£r accostEiOmed ^selL It ins only^ the fear 
of mnosjing het hitsbizid that preyented her 
from GEitzeatii^ Maijoiie for a leather the 
moment tea was oTcr, that she mi^t employ 
heradf in nihhing th^ already hrOliant sor- 



Fanner Mordson — whose hand, Maijorie 
observed with a pang, trembled 



filled his pipe after tea with Zachaiy's to- 
bacco, and seated himself on his old seat. 
He had a broken, stricken look, over which 
presently crept something that was more 
peacefcd ; yet his sadness was a visible thing ; 
and his eyes followed his daughter abont with 
a wistfol questioning gaze that was donbly 
pathetic in so stem a face. Little Abel had 
seated himself on a stool opposite him, and 
at the feet of Mrs. Morrison. 

A silence fell upon the room ; Zachary had 
withdrawn himself into a shadowy comer, a? 
was his wont, to watch and sympathize witJ 
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others. Little Abe's hand ceased after a 
time to turn the leaves in his gaily-painted 
book; his large thoughtful eyes were fixed 
in an absorbed gaze upon the old man ; some- 
thing stirred in his Httle heart, and occupied 
him to the exclusion of all else. He looked 
at that moment more hke his father than ever 
he had done before, and Zachary noticed it. 
Tears came once or twice into the child's 
eyes, and a flush into his little face ; but he 
repressed them. Suddenly, rising as if by 
an irresistible impulse, he approached Farmer 
Morrison arid stood before him, laying his 
hand upon the old man's knee. Farmer 
Morrison looked down upon him. 

* Granddad/ said little Abel, his childish 
voice piercingly sweet, ^ I love you.' 

There was a breathless silence in the room. 
The child's face was still lifted in its first 
effort at bestowing comfort. An indescribable 
change passed over the farmer's face. He 
laid his trembling hand on the boy's head, 
and said quietly : 
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* Greenhough's little boy ! My Marjorie's 
child ! My grandson !' 

I know not how it was that Marjorie found 
herself kneeling in her old attitude by her 
father's chair, her face pressed against his 
breast, and his old hand wandering slowly 
over her hair. Little Abel had crept back 
satisfied. But over Marjorie came a childlike 
sense of comfort at being taken back into the 
heart which, with all its wrongs to herself, 
she still passionately loved and reverenced. 




CHAPTER XII. 

BEFBIBVE. 

' Had the moon shone in my boy's face, there was a kind 

of grace, 
That I do know; nay, I do know, had the murd'rer seen 

him, 
Hia weapon would have fallen.' 

Thomas Ktd. 

XY the time the autumb tints bad 
fully come upon the trees, Farmer 
Morrison and his wife were settled 
at Cockshuthey under the new conditions. 
The effort which the old man had made in 
coming mnst not be underrated. True, the 
villagers whispered that it was all very well 
to forgive his daughter when she was in a 
position to afTord him substantial benefits; 
VOL. m. 55 
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but village gossip has always a coarse flavonr, 
and the public is the last to catch the under- 
current of delicate conflicting motives that stir 
up to or debar the human heart from action. 

And when Morrison, overborne by Zachary's 
judicious representations, consented to return 
to Cockshuthey, he felt it to be a distinct act 
of reparation to Abel's memory. He regarded 
Marjorie as holding Cockshuthey as Abel's 
representative, for the steward had made 
known to the village that it had been given 
over to him by the Squire on the night of 
his murder, and he accepted his present ease 
as from Greenhough's hand. And what can 
a proud stem nature do more than accept a 
gift from his enemy? Eeparation, forgive- 
ness, are not matters of weight and measure ; 
often the victim appears in the suppliant 
attitude and the injured as the bearer of the 
gift, while the wrongdoer makes no apparent 
concession. But the real point lies in the 
yielding of the heart, the return of the nature. 
And those who are willing to forgive another, 
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T^ish not to humiliate, but to restore him. 
Marjorie's joy, in a return of natural relations 
with her father, would have been marred by 
any painful scene ; the reverence of her heart 
would have been wounded. Enough that 
every look and word expressed the old tender- 
ness with a new respect added; that when 
she urged him more actively to take the 
management of the farm, or at least to be 
more frequent and explicit in giving his 
advice, he shook his head smilingly and said : 

* Nay, lassie. My advice is a poor thing. 
Get Christie's — or better still, child, remem- 
ber what thy husband, my son-in-law Abel, 
would ha' done.' 

And so Marjorie, in her farming operations, 
was thrown back on Abel after all. It was 
beautiful to her ; it made the romance of 
her marriage return as a still living thing, 
and drew into prominence the continual 
thought of her heart. The woman had a 
sublime power of triumphing over the sadness 
of death, of forcing the images of decay to 

55—2 
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restore to her the Uving spirit of the man she 
loved. And circumstances aided this ; she 
was left to perform his very work ; the day 
was filled up with his duties; she woke in 
the mormng with the consciousness of them 
upon her. Who shall say that in the most 
joyous moments of her healthftd activity she 
was less faithful than in those when her spirit 
secretly sank, and the cry of her heart went 
out for a visible sign of his presence ? 

Farmer Morrison of course did something. 
With a quiet subdued manner, a strange con- 
trast to his former bearing, he made himself 
continually useful in outdoor occupations. 
Mrs. Morrison constituted herself at once head 
nurse and general help; she glowed again 
amid her coppers, and pursued mysterious 
cleaning operations in every quarter of the 
house, and had secret economic arrangements 
in the kitchen, which saved Marjorie many a 
pound of her income. All this sweet service 
for the child she loved did she perform during 
the day, sure that when evening came the 
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first place and a still sweeter reverence would 
be accorded to her. Let us be thankful that 
the mou-e antique had worn out, and that 
Jeremy Taylor's * Holy Living and Dying ' 
was forgotten in the prattle of the boy. 

One afternoon in October Maijorie came in 
from a consultation with her bailiff, who had 
been that day to Milltown market. The 
house was very quiet. Mrs. Morrison liad 
walked over to Ouzel Hole on a visit to Mrs. 
Greenhough, taking the boy with lior ; Vnnm^r 
Morrison had gone down to the pastunsH with 
the bailiff; the servant was lielping in tho yanl, 
vsrhence the sounds of the cattle floated pl<?a- 
santly into the open window. Marjorie \uu\ 
a quantity of apples on the table and lUiMmr 
— ^red and golden fruit, which nhh wan MU/v/inj/ 
away in boxes for the mmVfA. TUh f^'A^.ui of 
the fruit was pleasant in th/; kit^;)ii;/j ; Uw. 
quiet hour, hrokeu uov/ ^ouJ Xh^^h \rj Uhr l^^w 
sweet snateLes <A »&4 z:j^lfAj, '4.sA fAUA '^'';Xu 
peaceful muriL^a^ f^:Ht:j'A ^ ilx\;:^:( ^-^^czj^u^^ ifjt 
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^ _^ - . -_ — ^~^~^ 

She moved quietly hither and thither, play- 
ing at her work rather than hurrying ; for it 
was evening, and she was tired. Now and iktt^ 
she paused midway in the kitchen^ an a] 
in either hand, and lifting her head, loo) 
out of the open window, while she bo\ 
chanted some refrain that reminded her 
Abel* It was almost as though she spoke 
hinu r:; 

• r 

Thus'^s she standing, when a figure 
had been hesitating: at the outer door crept 
drawn onward b';^ the melody, and paused 
the threshold of the kitchen. To the eyes 
that figure the peaceful scene, with the woi 
standing motionless in the midst and singingf^ 
her hair under her cap caught by the ligll^ 
was a glimpse like a glimpse of heaven. He 
shrank from breaking the spell. Yet speak he 
must. 

* Mrs. Greenhough !' 

To Marjorie, who stood with her back tt 
the door, it seemed as though so light a wMb 
per had disturbed the air, that she scared; 
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knew whether she had heard anything or not. 
Yet she turned. Her eyes fell upon a tall 
emaciated shape, at which she gazed at first 
without a hint of recognition. But as her 
eyes scanned the thin sharp features and 
pallid face under the mass of white hair, she 
traced in the tragic brow and sorrowful eyes a 
faint resemblance to a countenance familiar of 
yore. And she knew that it was Saul Howell 
who stood before her. He did not speak. 
And Maqorie, when she had recognised her 
old tormentor, turned faint with terror. It 
flashed across her that she was alone in the 
house and at his mercy. In her distress she 
uttered a low cry, and called to her husband, 
as though he were near, for protection. 

' Oh, Abel ! Help me !' 

Howell made a step into the room, and, 
sinking upon one knee, stretched his hands 
out with an air of entreaty and subjection. 

* Mrs. Greenhough ! For God's sake don't 
call anyone. As I live I have no intention 
to molest you. I have risen from a sick-bed, 
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where I have lain for weeks at death's door, 
to make this jonmey to yon. And do you 
think that any light errand has brought me ? 
Your heart was ever prone to mercy. For 
God's sake show that mercy now, and let me 
speak to you !' 

* Oh ! what can have brought you T said 
Marjorie, scarcely above a whisper, and still 
too horrified at his intrusion upon her widowed 
state to comprehend aught else. 

' I have a secret. Oh !' cried the man, 
rising painfully and staggering towards the 
table. * I have no right to come. I know 
it. But as one human creature cries to 
another for help, for pity, at some supreme 
crisis of his life, so do I cry to you.' 

* You are still ill,' said Marjorie tremulously. 
You are faint ? Can I do anything ?' 

She came forward a step or two, her 
sympathy waking as she saw the trembling 
feeble clutch with which he supported himself 
upon the table. But as she did so, he lifted 
one hand and waved her sadly from him. 
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* Do not approach me. Do not come near 
enough to breathe the same air that I do. 
Only hsten to my story.' 

* I will listen if it will do you good/ said 
Marjorie soothingly, and now losing her 
horror in commiseration. * But let me tend 
you first. I will bring you some wine. Or 
at least a little milk.' 

' Let me seat myself. I would stand if 
I were able. No. Bring nothing. Mrs. 
Greenhough, may I speak ? May I tell you 
the secret that has brought me to this 
state r 

He had seated himself now. His hands 
hung loosely upon the arms of the chair, and 
his head sank on his breast. His whole 
appearance was of one whose mind has gone 
inward upon itself. Mute, dejected, lifeless, 
Marjorie could scarce believe that this was 
the same Saul Howell whose fierce love- 
making had terrified her of yore. His con- 
dition prompted her to yield, to soothe. 
Yet she hesitated. Her supreme instinct was 
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to guard the sanctity which sorrow made 
around her, and to resist every hint of intru- 
sion upon the sphere that was Abel's. 

Was it possible that the man had come 
here to speak words she could not listen 
to ? Yet, why otherwise should he seek 
her? 

Saul looked up suddenly. 

* You hesitate. And well you may. Why 
should you believe any assurance of mine ? 
Why should you show me mercy ?' 

' Mr. Howell/ said Marjorie hastily, ' I am 
so completely in the dark ! I am so little 
able to conceive of the motive that can have 
brought you here ! ' 

* My secret relates to the Squire.' 
' To the Squire !' 

' Yes. It is on the subject of his murder 
I must speak.' 

Saul uttered these words with a visible 
effort. And when the sentence was spoken 
the perspiration broke out in beads upon his 
forehead. On Marjorie's face a still more 
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visible change had passed. She was 
white as marble, and leaning forward in her 
chair, looked now at the minister with acute 
attention. 

^ Go on, Mr. Howell,' said she, in a voice 
which eflfort only made clear. 

' Can you bear it T asked he, in a 
whisper. 

The woman's fingers closed with a slight 
gesture that expressed more agony than a 
more violent movement would have done. 

' I can bear it,' she said, in an equally low 
voice. 

The minister lifted his ghastly face and 
looked right into her eyes. He essayed to 
speak, but failed. 

Making another effort, while she waited 
breathlessly, he brought out the words at last 
in a thin terrible whisper, which, to the day 
of her death, she could never forget. 

* I am the murderer.' 

They were spoken at last. 

Saul's head sank back on his breast. He 
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heard the words floating away from him, as it 
were, into eternity. His self-condemnation 
was complete. He had announced his own 
guilt. How long he waited for an answer he 
knew not. 

Through all that silence, the far-ofif cheerful 
echoes from pasture, wood, and garden came 
floating in at the window; the old clock 
ticked on ; the cattle stirred and complained 
in the yard; the flutter of wings, as the 
pigeons flew by, beat on the air. 

At last the answer came. And he was 
made aware when she spoke that she had 
risen, and was standing near to him. 

* Sir/ said she, in a gentle, even tender 
tone, * I fear you are very, very ill.' 

Saul lifted his woe-haunted face ; but when 
he saw the compassionate look with which 
she bent over him, an inscrutable misery 
seized him. 

'Oh!' he cried, in a burst of agony. 'I 
have told you, and you do not believe me ! 
It is no good!' 
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Then he broke out into wild and terrible 
sobs. It was a storm of weeping such as 
she had never witnessed before. She knew 
not how to allay it, nor how to soothe this 
extremity of anguish. 

* Sir/ said she presently, bending over him 
and laying her hand upon his attenuated 
fingers, * I believe that you think you have 
committed this crime. It would relieve you 
to speak further. First drink a little wine, 
and then you shall explain all — ^you shall say 
everything to me.' 

He heard her move away to another part 
of the room, and pour out the wine. The 
quiet sweep of the dress, the touch of the 
hand, the ordinary action, had a marvellous 
effect upon him. "When she handed the wine, 
he took it and drank. And then he felt able, 
nay, compelled, to continue his story more 
calmly. 

* He and I,' said he, * were friends. God 
knows how I loved him at first. But some- 
thing — no matter what — came between us in 
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the end. On my side, the root of the trouble 
was always there. I cherished a false sus- 
picion against him. It culminated just before 
he left US and went abroad. That suspicion 
— unworthy heart to harbour it ! — turned my 
love to a diabolical hatred. I hated him 
with a dull, slow, murderous hatred that 
grew and grew through all those years that 
he was away. Yet sometimes I relented. 
He had a face, you know it, that won love in 
spite of one's self. And mine is a heart in 
which a black and murderous hate has been 
— ^too late ! my God ! too late ! — vanquished 
by the love that grappled with it. Conceive, 
if you can, what anguish that expresses! 
Even then his face would flash suddenly 
to my memory and soften my relentless 
thoughts. Yet I brooded over my supposed 
injuries. I nursed the notion of vengeance — 
vengeance !' 

Saul paused to wipe the perspiration from 
his brow. These sentences had been spoken 
slowly, each one with effort, as though cast 
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out by a great agony of memory, remorseless 
in its truth to itself. 

* Oh ! what could Derrick, my cousin, have 
done to merit this T exclaimed Maijorie. 

^Nothing. Nothing. I found out at the 
end that the whole of his sin lay in my own 
black imagining, and that he was innocent. 
Nay, more. Where I imagined crime, he had 
acted with a noble virtue. A few circum- 
stances misled me. The rest sprang from 
my own dark state.' 

He waited again. When exculpating Der- 
rick, he spoke with decision and ease. 

* Can you hear the rest ?' 

* Ah, yes. If it eases you.' 

^ There came a day — oh, my God ! if I 
could blot it out ! — I sat in my own house. 
There had been hours when a darkness fell 
upon my soul — a horrible shrinking and pre- 
sentiment as of some evil thing overcame me. 
I had it then. It used to come in moments 
and pass away. But ever since that day it 
has been with me. That afternoon it came 
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upon me. When I waked from it, the sun 
shone broadly into my chamber. I remember 
everything. The maid brought in my tea. 
Then there came a sound of a trotting horse 
in the street below my window. And she 
came again, and carried a notd in her hand.' 

Saul leaned forward in his chair, bowed 
down in the excess of his anguish. Marjorie, 
white as marble, sat opposite and waited. 

' The note,' he went on, in a thin laborious 
whisper, 'was from him. He asked me to 
come that evening. And I sent back an 
answer that I would come.' 

For a moment he appeared to shrink from 
the sound of his own voice, and covered 
his face with tremulous hands. The tears 
were stealing unheeded down Marjorie's 
cheeks ; but she neither moved nor spoke. 

' The temptation,' he went on, ' had been 
there always. But it sprang then into fury. 
I had a pistol. I loaded it, and thrust it into 
my pocket. Then I set out on foot. It was 
late before I left. The moon came out and 
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shone very brightly. Through all the way I 
saw nothing in imagination but him lying dead 
with my bullet through his heart. There 
were moments when vengeance was like a 
riotous joy within me. But there were 
others — and oh ! that God may remember 
them — when I saw his friendly face look- 
ing at me, and my heart stirred with a 
strange compunction. I thought after all I 
would accuse him to his face, and not kill 
him. Oh Devonporte ! my friend ! I got 
into the wood — you know the place*. Mar- 
jorie ! as I live I can remember nothing there 
but milder thoughts — something like a settled 
return of the love that loould spring up as I 
approached him. Yet I kept the pistol ready. 
And then, suddenly I heard him coming 
through the opposite wood towards the road. 
I was at the entrance now. I knew his step ; 
I should know it amid a thousand. My 
God ! I shall hear it always coming — com* 
ing. My pistol was in my hand, and I 
shrank back. My heart stopped. Oh that 
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summoning of persons to take him into arrest. 
He saw nothing but his own crime, his mur- 
dered friend ; the excess of his pity and self- 
horror swallowed up every other thought ; the 
disgrace, which had been so prominent and 
terrible a feature whenever his mind in the 
past had striven to take its resolve to confess, 
was now not present to his imagination. His 
head sank upon the table, and his heart went 
out in strong crying and wrestling for a token 
of forgiveness. 

This was the man's great need — to be for- 
given. And then, come what would, he could 
bear the rest. In selecting Maqorie's ear into 
which to pour his confession, he had chosen 
the being who best represented Devonporte 
— the creature, that is, who was nearest 
to him, who was most injured by his death. 
Should she aflEbrd him ^ sign of mercy, he could 
bear the hounding of the world. 

Many moments elapsed ere he was aware 
of any change in the room. Then he 
gathered that there was a subtle alteration in 
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me as simply and directly as you can. Be- 
lieve me, I have a deeper interest at stake 
than you dream of.' 

The calmness of her tone, the absence of 
any turbulent signs, had a magical eflfect upon 
the man's disordered mind. He had a sense 
of comfort, the first touch he had felt — the 
one cooUng drop to the parched tongue which 
the hell-bound man in the Gospel begged — for 
twelve months of agony. She was there 
beside him ; tears, a natural grief, upon her 
face, but none of the horror he had dreaded. 

* There is no hope of anything like repara- 
tion,' said Saul, surprised into composure ; 
*but I am indeed thankful that you are 
willing to question me.' 

* Upon which side of the path in the wood, 
then, did you stand and hide, when you heard 
my cousin Derrick coming along the opposite 
copse ?' 

* Upon the right.' 
■.' You are sure T 

' Quite.' 
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'And the exit of one wood and the en- 
trance to the other are not exactly opposite 
to each other ?' 

' No. The path I was on lies slightly to 
the left of that down which DeTonporte was 
coming/ 

' So that Derrick's hody wonld naturally 
haTe the left side tnmed slightly towards you 
as he prepared to take the line across the 
road leading to the place where yon stood.' 

Sanl reflected for a moment. 

' I see that obviously it must have been so. 
Upon recalling his appearance it was so. 
Yes. His left shonlder was next me. His 
fjEice was tnmed for a moment to the right — 
not in my direction.' 

*Ah!' 

* Is all this of importance ?' 

* It is indeed !' replied Marjorie, with a 
shaking Yoice. 

She appeared to tremble with an emotion 
to which Saul had no clue, and paused for a 
moment before she continued her questioning. 
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* Mr. Howell, tell me. A ball fired from 
where you stood must infallibly have hit my 
poor cousin either in the left side or the left 
breast ? At any rate, whatever course it 
afterwards took, it must have entered there T 

' When you put it to me,' said Saul, look- 
ing at her with a strange startled air, * I see 
it must have been so.' 

* But,* said Maqorie solemnly, * it was not 
so. The ball struck Derrick on his right side, 
slightly behind. It went into his lungs and 
lodged there.' 

* How do you know ? But yet there was 
the wound. I knew it myself.' 

' Why God has laid upon you this most 
awful burden, it is not for me to question. 
Let me rather humbly return thanks to Him 
that mine is the hand which may lift it from 
you, and so prevent this crime from spreading 
further in its efltects. Mr. Howell, the ball 
which killed Derrick was not fired by your 
hand. You are nothi^ murderer. More than 
that, I am certain from your story that, what - 
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ever evil passions were stirring in your breast, 
this diabolical act was impossible to yonr 
nature. Yon had enough fdry to load and 
carry your pistol. You had not the cold- 
blooded cruelty in you which would have 
enabled you to fire it oflF. Nay ! On your 
own showing, you were all the way relenting 
and forgiving him the injury you thought he 
had done you. At the last moment it was 
love, not murderous hatred, that prompted 
you to wait and look on the face of your 
friend.' 

* It was ! It was ! But I cannot under- 
stand.' 

Marjorie trembled ahnost too much to be 
able to continue, as she saw the man's soul 
in his eyes hanging upon her words. More 
than life or death was in them to him. 

* As I wiU keep your secret, will you 
sacredly guard one that I shall now confide to 
you ?' 

Saul made a mute emphatic gesture, but 
did not remove his eyes from her face. 
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* Derrick/ she said, bending towards him 
to speak in a still lower voice, *knew who 
was his murderer. He saw the man's face as 
he fell. He was hidden in the bushes in the 
wood close by him. It was that which made 
the shot so unerring and fatal. In your con- 
fused excited state you were no judge of 
>vhence the sound of the pistol proceeded. 
You fancied you yourself had fired. Yet the 
fatal shot was not — never could have been — 
from your hand. I, as well as Derrick, knew 
who the murderer was. A wretched man, 
whom God forgive and have mercy on ! I 
saw him in the road a day or two before the 
Squire's murder ; I called to him, but he 
evaded me. When I heard that Derrick was 
killed I knew that he had done it. God help 
him ! he travelled a long distance to commit 
this crime. And his motive was gain, not 
vengeance. But Derrick knew. Only for 
reasons which lay hidden in his own noble 
generous heart, and which I may never 
disclose, he would not give up the name of 
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the man who had killed him. As I knelt by 
his bed holding his hand, and the detectives 
stood near, I knew that he and I kept the 
secret between ns. And as it died with him, 
so shall it die with me/ 

Sanl still looked up motionless and rapt. 

' Mr. Howell/ she said, stepping back, ' let 
yomr mind be free from henceforth of its 
bnrden. Betnm to your natural place 
amongst yonr fellows. God, by this singular 
providence, bids you return. Take comfort 
in remembering that your friend clung to you 
as to none other at the last, and that your 
ministrations were given in tiie tenderest 
love.* 

Saul was silent. Incredulous he could not 
be. Every word fell upon his ear as a 
miraculous reprieve, a divine absolution. All 
human passion had been long since consumed 
in liis over-mastering agony, and he saw in 
the woman before him nothing but the heaven- 
sent minister to his unspeakable spiritual 
need. Nay ! he scarcely saw her at all ; his 
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broken capacity was absorbed in striving to 
follow the words which fell, each one, with 
healing touch upon some separate and agoniz- 
ing wound. Ketum ! Return ! He was not 
to be driven hence amid the execrations of his 
fellows; the seal of forgiveness was laid 
4igainst his sins ; the doors of his prison were 
open. Even now, upon his dazed eyes, the 
wholesome light of day began to stream. Had 
he been mad ? So merely crazed that the 
whole matter was the figment of his brain as, 
in her speech, she had inferred ? No, no ! 
Not all. Guilt lay behind. The utmost he 
could feel was that, as he had been called upon 
to follow the Angel of God's Vengeance step 
by step, so now, upon the healing way, the 
Angel of Forgiveness beckoned him onward. 

Saul rose. There was deep awe upon 
his face. And when he met Marjorie's tran- 
quil eyes he bent his head with a mute gesture 
of passionate gratitude, and turned to go; He 
was as one who dreams that he lives rather 
than exists in reality. Joy was too new to 
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his heart ^ be at first conceivable. Belief, 
forgiyeness, had come; the sin itself was 
removed, there was no more a vengefdl 
shadow behind him in the way ; he had not 
mnrdered Devonporte his friend. These were 
the thoughts that one by one dawned on his 
broken heart, as stars pierce through a night 
of cloud and shadows to tell the traveller that 
the storm has passed. 

When he reached his house he went at 
once to his room. This time he neither locked 
the door nor closed the window. He advanced 
to the cabinet, opened it with trembling hands, 
and touched the secret spring. The panel flew 
back. There lay the weapon he had placed 
within. He took it in his hand; and in a 
moment he saw the truth of Marjorie's story, 
for the pistol teas undischarged. 




CHAPTER XIII. 



I HE story has come to its termi&ation. 
The eventful paths of yonth are 
over for onr characters, and the 
quieter ways of middle age are reached. 
There are few words to add. 

Marjorie lived on at Cockshuthey in peace 
to the end of her days ; and as her son 
increased in years, she saw with joy that 
he developed into the living image of the 
man she had so truly loved. To old age and 
beyond, the memory of Abel remained too 
fresh and real to take its place amongst the 
tilings of the past ; but the sharpness of grief 
wore away and left her a happy woman — one 
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whose reminiscences were full of the best 
sweetness that earth can bring, and whose 
present was content. 

Farmer Morrison and his wife lived long 
enough to join in the interest of their grand- 
son's courting. Zachary, the quiet treasured 
friend, upon whom Marjorie leaned more and 
more, was a constant guest at the farm, as 
was also Lavinia, his sister. The sculptor's 
fame and his knowledge of the world by no 
means spoilt his taste for quiet hours at 
Cockshuthey; and, often as he sat with 
Marjorie in the old arbour near the rose-bed, 
his mind wandered back to the hour of boyish 
turmoil he had passed here. But it was with 
the sense that the future had unfolded for him 
a lasting happiness. Kich indeed, beyond 
his imagining, had his life been in the art he 
loved ; peaceful, beyond his dreaming, bar 
liis joy in the enduring friendship and affectio 
of Marjorie become. Zachary was eontec 
and desired no impossible change. 

A portrait hung over the kitchen fire 
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Cockshuthey. It had been painted, at 
Zacliary's request, by one of the first artists 
in London. None at the farm looked at it 
save with an affection that was part of the 
household reverence and worship. It was of 
a dark-haired handsome youth, whose noble 

face was surely the exponent of as true a 
heart as ever beat. Sometimes Maqorie 
would stand gazing at it until her eyes over- 
flowed with tears ; and then she would take 
her son's hand and say to him : 

* Look at the face, Abel. Study it well. 
Next to your father, this was the truest heart, 
the best friend, the most generous of men. 
Alas ! my cousin Derrick V 

And Zachaiy would answer : 

' Never say that gloomy word ** alas '* of 
hiia! We mourn when a life's promise is 
broken or unfulfilled, when the soul is tar- 
nished, and the spring of the will poisoned. 
But when a life ceases at the moment of its 
best achievement, when the last beat of the 
heart is true, and the unfaltering spirit has 
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answered to its highest inspirations, we may 
trust that something Uke perfection has heen 
reached, and think with good hope of its con- 
tinuation elsewhere/ 

Sometimes Saul Howell called at Cock- 
shuthey. A grave calm man, with a vigorous 
physique but snow-white hair; with quiet 
peaceful eyes and lines of sorrow about his 
mouth and brow. A man devoted and scrupu- 
lous in duty, earnest in the pulpit, tender in 
sorrow and sickness, with insight into cha- 
racter and compassionate to sin, beloved, 
trusted, reverenced by all. Some marvel 
that his prominent quahty should be humility. 
But Marjorie understands this : because some- 
times he tells her that his moments of truest 
insight and self-knowledge come when he 
visits the grave of the man he loved best on 
earth. 

THE END. 
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